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Wherein Jove 
Lanterns Excell 


er number one is in reference to ex- 
traordinary lighting power. Our Jove is 
equipped with a Tungsten filament, par- 
ticularly high grade electric bulb, and a polished 
metal reflector that will cast a beam of light 250 
feet. Which feat is not to be lightly considered. 





There is a top bail for convenient carrying, and 
a side handle to be used for snooping into dark 
corners at short notice. The contact switch i; 
governed by a thumb’s touch. 





Our Jove will take any No. 6 dry battery, is 
made of an unusually high grade of heavy brass. 
is finished in either brass, black or nickel, and 
retails at the low prices of $1.35 for Black, $1.89 
for Brass, $2.30 for Nickel. 

We have purposely omitted all direct profit talk 


thus far.’ We hope you will now appreciate our 
proposition better. May we explain? 





~ 


Merchant Engineers Corp. 
30 Church St.. 3 New York City 
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“This advertisement-will appear in colors, on the back cover of The Saturday Evening{Post of March 6th Tie up your windows 


to this advertisement. Write for window and display material. 


“Ghe place of honor among ing 


gifts 


is accorded 1847 ROGERS BROS. Silver Plate. 
Its reputation insures appreciation - its 


quali 
Sold with an un 
possible by the a 


assures long service. 


alified made 
test of over OF years. 


At leading dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER. CO. 
Successor 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


by Meriden Britannia, Co. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


Che World’ Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
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Builders’ Hardware 
that Builds Business 


Cases have come to our attention in which builders and con- 
tractors have won considerable prestige thru their wise choice 
of National Builders’ Hardware. Naturally, the dealer thru 
whom their purchases were made received as much benefit in 
direct profits and free advertising as did these men themselves. 


“National” 


Builders’ Hardware combines beauty, simplicity and strength, and comes 
well within the reach of all classes and all purses. 

We eliminate the jobber in the handling of our goods because we want 
to get as near to you as possible. We want to help build your business 
by close cooperation. If you don’t know what that means, write and 
we ll explain. 


National Mfg, Co., Sterling, Ill. 
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New York State Retail Hardware Association 
Convention Largely Attended 


Meeting Considered Best in History of the Association 











| 








Officers and directors of the New York State Retail Hardware Association in convention at Syracuse, N. Y. Left 
to right: Charles J. Fix, director, Buffalo; John B. Foley, secretary, Syracuse; Charles W. Young, director, El- 
mira; H. C. Kelly, director, Canandaigua; F. B. Boyce, president 1914-1915 Wellsville; John H. Bradish, direc- 


tor, Batavia; Frank E. Pelton, treasurer, Herkimer; John A. Losee, 
Archie Stewart, director, Fort Plain 


HERE was an excellent attendance at the open- 

T ing session of the New York State Retail 

Hardware Association for the thirteenth an- 

nual convention held in the banquet room of the 

Yates Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., Tuesday morning, 

February 16, but there was a crowd by Wednesday 

aggregating, it was estimated, approximately, 600 

members and merchants, with from two hundred to 

three hundred manufacturers, jobbers and salesmen 
additional. 

Some of the veterans considered this meeting 
the best one in the history of the association since 
the first convention held in the old Astor House, 
New York. 

President Boyce started the program as prompt- 
ly as possible for the first session, and after his 
annual address, which was ably presented, announce- 
ments were made by the chairmen of committees. 
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first vice-president, Richfield Springs; 


Mr. Boyce has made an exceptionally good presi- 
dent, and the progress made under his administra- 
tion is apparent. 

The first speaker introduced was R. E. King, 
editor of the Ilion Citizen, whose theme was “Com- 
munity Building Co-operation Between the Home 
Newspaper and the Merchant for the Commercial 
and Social Life of the Community.” 

Mr. King spoke extemporaneously for an hour, 
and it was a rapid fire address full of ideas as to 
the value of utilizing publicity to increase sales and 
keep customers informed. 

The columns of the local paper patronized by the 
merchant would, he said, go a long way in helping 
the situation created by the itinerant pedlar who 
foists on gullible people many trashy articles; 
ranges, for instances, at high prices, clinched with 
strong contracts, signed by unsuspecting indi- 
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viduals. Their methods are often unique, but the 
nuisance could be considerably abated by greater 
publicity. 

The trend of Mr. King’s talk had been suggested 
by officials of the association in advance, and the 
speaker had planned and executed a campaign some 
weeks ahead by which an increasing number of 
merchants had been given free advertising at the 
start, who later used the columns for advertising 
goods advantageously at the usual rates. 


Question Box 


The question box was an important detail of the 
convention, and: was most notably conducted by 
Charles J. Fix on Tuesday, E. D. Baker on Wednes- 
day, and W. J..Hoyt on Thursday: There were 37 
questions, which had been previously submitted, 
printed in convenient form for distribution, most 
of which weré argued and discussed. -There has 
been a great advance made in the way these prob- 
lems are handled, many members availing them- 
selves of the opportunities ‘for asking and answer- 
ing questions. It is the exchange of ideas and ex- 


periences on puzzling, troublesome questions that 


enables the merchant when back in his store to 
exercise greater tact and a sounder judgment in suc- 
cessfully dealing with them as they arise. 

Another kink was the adoption of plans by mem- 
bers’ to improve business in their own stores, re- 
sulting from contact with fellow members. 


How to Prepare a Proof of Loss 


_An exceptionally helpful and instructive address 
was delivered by P. J. Jacobs, secretary of the Hard- 
‘Ware. Dealers’ Mutual. Fire Insurance Company, 

isconsin, on “How to Prepare a Proof of Loss” 
after a fire. This is a phase of many businesses 
which commonly gets little, if any, attention, until 
there is a fire, more especially from the smaller and 
less experienced merchants, whose attention has not 
been called definitely to so important a matter. 

The talk bristled with sharp, practical, clear-cut 
information. on what. to do before and what not to 
do after a loss. Mr. Jacobs explained the signifi- 
cance of the 80 per cent. clause, which sometimes 
is as high as-90 or 95 per cent., and the importance 
of having an inventory taken at least once every 
year. A man with:an inventory two years old is 
not mueh better off than if he had none. 

He also pointed out the advaritage of separate 
inventories where goods are carried in more than 
one. building, as for instance; a store and ware- 
house. If a man has a comprehensive account of 
* stoek -and approaches the adjuster in a frank; open, 
Straightforward manner, without being fussy or 
endeavoring | to conceal anything, he will, invariably, 
find the insurance man fair, expeditious, and not 
a to quibble over trivialities. 


Obviously, it is of prime importance for the mer-:. 
chutal to have an adjudication of troublesome ques-~ 


tions as soon as possible, so the amount of salvage 
and payment may be determined, and the claim. set- 
tled in the least time. 

This enables the merchant to resume business 
with the least possible delay, which is commonly 
of more importance than spending weeks over com- 
paratively small matters, while customers are learn- 
ing about new sources of supply. 

The first thing to do is to notify all insimrance 
agents on the risk promptly. Adjusters-are: not 
interested in seeing the debris from a fire.: Goods 
destroyed must be determined from an inspection 
of the books and invoices. Another fallacy is that 
nothing should be touched until the adjuster arrives. 
It is the merchant’s duty and privilege to protect 
the remaining property after the fire from further 
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deterioration in any way. Some think it is merely 
necessary to make a demand on the underwriters 
after a fire loss, but the award depends on the rec- 
ords, and the better they are the quicker the loss 
can be satisfactorily settled. 

Necessary records, books, invoices, last inventory 
and policies should always be in the safe, but it 
isn’t always so. In the inventory every article 
should be listed, whether extended or not. Adjust- 
ments are made on actual current values, not former 
values, either up or down. 

Proof of loss must be based on books and rec- 
ords, and the more complete the data and schedules 
the easier a settlement is made. 

The value of this address alone, if acted on, was 
well worth any. member’s time and expense to at- 
tend the convention. 

After Mr. Jacobs had concluded his remarks he 


. was so bombarded with intelligent questions on vari- 


ous phases of the subject from twenty-odd mem- 


bers that he said he had never enjoyed a conven- 


tion so much or found merchants so eager to know 
more about these matters. 


Keeping Up with Rising Costs 


This subject was skilfully demonstrated and ex- 
plained by Frank Stockdale, of System, Chicago. | 

The speaker was careful to explain that he was 
not presenting his individual theories, but giving 
the audience the benefit of actual experiences from 
the best sources, obtained from successful mer- 
chants, managers and business men generally. 

He showed how even a small merchant could 
readily departmentize his business so as to know 
which departments paid and which were run at a 
loss. Even a small business, for example, could be 
divided up into nine departments (or any number 
necessary) by having different sales slips for each 
department, and so’ recording through the cash 
register. It often happens that what is made in 
one or more departments is lost in others, which 
could be corrected if there was a method of deter- 
mining which were profitable and which were not. 

The imperative necessity for a closer scrutiny of 
these details is the great increase in competition 
and a decrease in the margin of profit, especially 
in the last 25 years. 

He sketched the wonderful progress made by 
Japan in the past quarter of a century as largely 
due to its having sent its brightest young men to 
Europe and the United States, according as Eng- 
land, Germany, United States or other countries ex- 
celled in different lines. What they learned, de- 
rived from the best sources, they carried back te 
Japan, thus absorbing the best wherever it was. 
The application of this statement was that mer- 
chants to succeed must be keenly alive to good busi- 
ness practice wherever found, abandoning the rule 


‘@ thumb methods of the “good old days,’”’ now more 


suitable for a scrap heap. 

-. Mr. Stockdale, with crayon and large sheets of 
paper clamped to an easel, effectively demonstrated 
a means of arriving at the cost of doing business 
specific to each case, instead of assuming the over- 
heads to approximate 17 or 18 per cent. No gen- 
eral rule will apply: .He divided the expense into 
operating expense and fixed expense, going into 
decimal figures on a total of say fifteen items, to 
arrive at a definite: result by a close analysis. 

A feature of this talk was his ability to pro- 
pound questions that the merchants answered, more 
or less correctly, but which compelled them to think 
and assume the role of scholars for the time. This 
caused a cross-fire constantly of questions and an- 
swers that seared their way into the intellects of 
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the audience, enabling them to take the formulas 


and logic of the methods elucidated away with them 


for future investigation and consideration. 

It isn’t enough to know there are leaks; one 
should know how to find and stop them before 
bankruptcy. 

Where Jordan, Marsh & Co., in Boston, at one 
time had an overhead cost of about 16 per cent., it 
is now half as much again, due to a great variety 
of causes. .Some of these principles were deter- 
mined by a scrutiny of 1560 businesses, ranging in 
annual turnover from $11,000 to $20,000,000 per 
year. 

Officers and Directors 


The new officers for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: President, John A. Losee, Richfield Springs; 
first vice-president, J. B. Sellars, White Plains; sec- 
ond vice-president, I. Van Vorhis, Cobleskill; treas- 
urer, Frank E. Pelton, Herkimer; secretary, John 
B. Foley, Syracuse. 

The directors are: Louis J. Ernst, Rochester; 
Charles F. Fix, Buffalo; J. J. Douglas, Binghamton; 
J. J. Snyder, Buffalo; H. C. Kelly, Canandaigua; 
J. F. Williams, Baldwinsville; L. G. Mattison, New- 
ark; R. J. Stewart; John G. Ferres, Johnstown; 
Charles W. Young, Elmira; T. W. Stevens, Oneonta; 
John Holley Brafish, Batavia; M. E. Loveland, Gou- 
verneur; F. B. Boyce, Wellsville; William C. Vroo- 
man, Schenectady. 


Other Addresses 


D. F. Barber, of Boston, and first vice-president 
of the National Retail Hardware Association, spoke 
Thursday morning, bringing outamong other things, 
the experiment of buying by twenty-five different re- 
tailers, of jobbers, staple lines of goods by mail, the 
results of which were published last fall. The firms 
sending in the orders were such as discount their 
bills, the varieties in prices ranging up to several 
hundred per cent. in extreme cases. 

C. P. H. Vary, president of the First National 
Bank, Newark, N. J., spoke on “Direct Loans and 
Commercial Papers,” through which ran a vein of 
real humor, based on sound sense, which both 
amused and instructed the convention. There were 
numberless dry sallies that caught the crowd and 
were fully appreciated. 


Entertainment 


Wednesday night there was a vaudeville show, 
smoker and informal dance for the members, visi- 
tors and guests at the Alhambra, which was largely 
attended. There was vocal and instrumental music, 
solos, quartettes and fancy dancing. About 10:30 
p. m. the floor was cleared for general dancing. 

Wednesday afternoon there was a fine organ re- 
cital at 4 o’clock in a Baptist church which has an 
especially fine instrument. 


Committees . 


As indicative of the thoroughness with which this 
association is organized there are committees on 
reception, exposition and convention, press, resolu- 
tions, question box, program, finance and auditing, 
nominations, arbitration, membership, legislation, 
administration, trade relations and entertainment, 
totaling 82 members in all. This may be taken as 
a hint by smaller and weaker organizations on how 
to find work and properly distribute it over a large 
number to accomplish results. 


The Banquet 


There were between two hundred and three hun- 
dred members and guests present at the banquet, 
among them many ladies. 








The toastmaster was Grant Wright, of Philadel - 
phia, who told some capital stories and said many 
wise things. £ 

James A. Shea, principal of Lincoln High Sehee 


Syracuse, spoke to the toast “Our Greatest : 3€ y 








At the left: Frank E. Pelton, treasurer. At the right 
John A. Losee, newly elected president 


Dr. W. K. Wickes, of Syracuse, responded to “Feb- 
ruary Days.” In the intervals there was singing 
by the Imperial Male Quartette, and some very 
clever legerdemain in card magic by E. R. Warner. 


Chicago and Worcester Concerns 
to Work Together 


A BECEN T announcement from the Cassady-Fair- 

bank Mfg. Company, 6102-6130 LaSalle street, 
Chicago, IIll., is to the effect that The Wire Goods 
Company, Worcester, Mass., is heavily interested in 
this concern and that both of these companies are 
planning to work together in every way, which will 
enable the two companies to offer the trade better 
goods and better service. In the more important 
territories the same salesmen are selling the two 
lines, which enables them to take better care of 
their trade, because they visit more frequently and 
specialize on these two lines of goods. Up.to the 
present time, the following changes in the selling 
arrangements have been made: 

In New England John F. Childs, for many years 
a Wire Goods Company representative, will now 
represent both companies. In New York City and 
surrounding territory, C. A. Michaels, an old 
Cassady-Fairbank’s Company salesman will now 
carry both the Cassady-Fairbank and the Wire 
Goods Company’s lines. In the Middle Atlantic 
States, F. C. Wilkinson, an old Wire Goods Com- 
pany salesman will handle both lines, and the same 
is true of the Ohio Valley States, where W. Clark 
Mahoney will represent both companies. J. F. 
Burnett, Western Canadian representative, also 
handles the lines of both companies. 


John Wanamaker Says: 


nist i there is one enterprise on earth that a ‘quitter’ 
should leave severely alone, it is advertising. 
To make a success of advertising one must be pre- 
pared to stick like a barnacle on a boat’s bottom. He 
should know before he begins it that he must spend 
money—lots of it. Somebody must tell him also that 
he cannot hope for results commensurate with his ex- 
penditure early in the game. Advertising doesn’t jerk; 
it pulls. It begins very gently at first, but the pull 
is steady. It increases day by day and year by year, 
until it exerts an irresistible power.”—Exchange. 






























CONNECTICUT HARDWARE MEN CON- 
VENE IN MERIDEN 


\ 






Association in Prosperous Condition—Many Interesting Addresses Made 


ticut Hardware Association opened Tuesday 
afternoon, February 16, at 1:30, in Colonial 
Hall, Meriden, under most favorable conditions. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
Rosenberg, of New Haven. After the roll call and 
distribution of badges, the reports of the various 
officers and committees were given. 

President Rosenberg gave a brief but interesting 
address in his welcome to members and visitors. 
After a few opening remarks of welcome, he went 
on to say: 

“I would advise every member of the association 
to subscribe to magazines relating to the different 
lines of his business. Such magazines should be 
studied by the proprietor and manager and certain 
articles marked for the attention of clerks. This 
information is a protection against business losses, 
a guide in buying, a directory of new goods, and 
an authority on different plans of selling and busi- 
ness management. 

“The dealer who has not time to read trade papers 
will soon have more time on his hands than any- 
thing else.” : 

He then spoke on the object of the Price and 
‘Service Bureau, “which,” he continued, “is to help 
you buy your merchandise right. If the matter of 
right buying is not one of the most important 
issues in business, why is it jobbers, syndicate 
stores and department stores employ such high- 
salaried men for buyers at the head of each and 
every one of their departments?” 

He emphasized the need for more business edu- 
cation and reminded them of the clesing remark in 
the address by Arthur Pond when he was president 
of the British Ironmongers’ Association, namely: 
“Educate—Educate—Educate.” He then. briefly 
touched upon the big loss caused through over- 
weight, and said: 

“Not enough care is taken in weighing merchan- 
dise. Often there is from 5 to 15 per cent. over- 
weight, from the goods being carelessly thrown on 
the scales. Some salesmen remove the surplus— 
others do not. Consequently, if there is 5 to 15 
per cent. overweight on all merchandise weighed 
during one month, it means $5 to $15 loss on every 
hundred dollars’ worth sold. I visited many of the 
large department and syndicate stores and found 
they all used automatic scales. I also discovered 
that these scales are used by the United States 
Government. I installed the automatic scales in my 
own store and found a saving of about the afore- 
said percentage.” 

Mr. Rosenberg recommended that the Connecticut 
Hardware Association join the New England asso- 
ciation. He said: 

“The New England association is growing every 
year, while we have about reached our limit. By 
joining the New England association we can reap 
what they have sown. There is also strength in 
numbers. We would get the benefit of collection 
service and exchange service, fully equipped head- 
quarters, the publishing of a hardware paper, be- 
sides the hardware exhibition at their convention, 
and the social affairs connected with it.” 

He extended his appreciation to the secretar}$ 
and the other officers for the assistance they have 
rendered him during the year. 


To twelfth annual convention of the Connec- 


The report of the secretary, Henry S. Hitchcock, 
was received most enthusiastically. He said, in 
brief : 

“We have increased in numbers and to-day have 
about 95 per cent. of the total number possible for 
our association. We have lost none during the year 
by death, none by resignation, and only one by dis- 
continuance of business. Surely this is something 
of which we can afford to be proud.” 

He urged every member to watch Connecticut 
legislation closely, so that legislation which affected 
their interests could be quickly looked into and the 
weight of the association given either for or against 
it. He concluded by saying: 

“Business in general has been bad for the past 
year—more especially since the recent great war 
has been waging. Those who pretend to know any- 
thing about it and dare express an opinion say the 
war will last at least two years, but I cannot be- 
lieve this means two years more of business depres- 
sion for us. I believe the country’s business will 
pick up to the high water mark, and that very soon. 
We should all keep our stock rooms well filled. 
Prices in most lines are low. There is little chance 
of their going lower, and there are many reasons 
for expecting an increase. We should get our stock 
in and put in order before the spring rush.” 

At the close of his report there were brief ad- 
dresses by visitors. Archie J. Osborne, president 
New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, and 
Henry P. King, of Portland, Me., were both called 
upon for brief remarks. Then followed a talk by 
William A. Watts, of the Bronson & Townsend Com- 
pany, on “The Jobber as a Factor in the Distribu- 
tion of Hardware.” 

He claimed that not only was the jobber neces- 
sary, but had proved himself a most efficient and 
economical medium of distribution. He claimed that 
buying from manufacturers is bound to result in 
one of two things—the retailer will double his stock, 
and thereby his investment, or he will have a 
ragged, ill-assorted stock, thereby losing business 
and reputation by not having the goods. Also, that 
the manufacturer will have to charge higher prices 
if he attempts to supply the retailer direct. 

In regard to co-operative buying of the jobbing 
houses conducted by a group of retail hardware men, 
he said: “This has not been tried out sufficiently, 
so we cannot judge of its ultimate success. I ques- 
tion its success, however, for its only reason for 
existence would be to reduce the cost to the retailer, 
When you consider that the jobbers of this country 
call it a very good year which yields 2 to 2% per 
cent. net profit on the year’s sales, you will see that 
the likelihood of very large savings is rather re- 
mote.” 

He concluded by saying: “I am a strong be- 
liever in the theory that the manufacturer, the job- 
ber and the retail dealer each has his own par- 
ticular function; and that the most economical dis- 
tribution of goods can be accomplished by each per- 
forming that function to the best of his ability and 
leaving the other a free field in which to perform 
his. The manufacturer has enough problems to 
solve in making the goods without having to add 
those of distribution. The jobber’s job is to spread 
those goods far and wide, and when the retail 
customers want more, to see that they have them 
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From left to right, back row: 
secretary; O. S. Stanley, director; 
D. Fletcher Barber, first vice-presi 
dent, American School of Business. 
president; C. W. Beach, president; H. 


quickly. It is the retail dealer’s task to supply the 
consumer, and the jobber should not interfere with 
him in the slightest degree.” 


Henry S. Hitchcock, recording secretary, spoke 
in part as follows: 


* thinking over our association work for the past 

year I find nothing out of the ordinary routine mat- 
ters to comment on. As an association I feel we are 
stronger in all senses of the word. Our members are 
realizing more and more that the association has done 
them much good, financially and otherwise, and is go- 
ing to continue to in increasing amount. In numbers 
we have increased. Our membership committee this 
year has done something. Nine new members have 
recently been enrolled. This is a good showing when we 
consider the small number of prospects they had to 
work on. We have lost none during the year by death 
that I have learned of, none by resignation, and only 
one by discontinuance of business., So our total mem- 
bership now stands 131. 

It has given me great pleasure to answer a few en- 
quiries regarding Hardware Mutual Insurance which 
have come to me during the year, from members who 
have not carried any of this class of insurance before. 
Of course the Hardware Mutuals have been advocated 
time and again before this association, but I believe it 
is a subject that cannot be talked about too much, for 
there are still many of our members who are not mak- 
ing use of this method of coining money. 

In accordance with instructions received at our last 
Directors’ meeting I wrote to some of the Hardware 
Mutual Companies for information as to how they made 
adjustments in our state. In general they send an ex- 
perienced adjuster from some nearby city, say Boston 
or New York or else accept the adjustment made by 
such old line company as may have also insured a 
policy on the same risk. . 

The following are the replies received: From P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary Wisconsin; M. S. Matthews, secre- 
tary, Minnesota; W. P. Lewis, secretary, Pennsylvania, 
and A. R. Sale, secretary, Iowa. 

I wonder how many of us realize what the National 
Association is trying to do for us? First vice-president 
Barber, of Boston, who is to be with us tomorrow will 
answer this query, but I want to call attention to just 
one feature which they have had’ under way for some 
time but which has made great strides in the last two 
years. This is the Price and Service Bureau, originated 
and carried on more especially for the smaller dealers 
and conducted in connection with the Bulletin. If you 
have any trouble in getting a price on any article low 
enough to enable you to meet competition either from 
the mail order house or elsewhere, write to the Bulletin 
and they are in a position to “put you wise.” 


Front row: S. L. Ewald, first vice-president; H Cy 
S. Hitchcock, recording secretary; L. L. Rosenberg, retiring president, 
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The national officers last fall made a hurried trip 
through New England calling upon various manufac- 
turers discussing trade questions, selling policies and 
other problems important to the entire trade. Although 
the Bulletin infers this was not for mere pleasure, the 
description in its pages would lead one to believe it 
amounted to nothing else. However the benefits gained 
from such calls are usually rather indirect or slow in 
reaching a head, and the immediate results, if any, in 
many cases should not be shown up. 

The public press is taking a stand more favorable to 
the honest retailer. What a pleasure it is to note the 
articles appearing recently in the first columns of the 
New York Tribune in the interests of honest adver- 
tising. 

Right here let me mention the fact that our State 
Legislature is now in session. I do not know of any bill 
presented so far which directly affects us as merchants, 
but let every one have his eyes and ears open, and 
notify the legislative committee or the secretary of any- 
thing they get wind of which may interest us, and then 
let us all stand ready to lend a hand to help boost or 
knock as the case may be if called upon. 


The Indianapolis Convention 


As your delegate I attended the National Convention 
at Indianapolis, May 19, 20, and 21. The journey out 
was in company with D. F. Barber, Boston, now First 
Vice-president of the National; Geo. A. Fiel, Secretary 
of the New England Association; Mr. Sawyer, of 
Providence, and Mr. Chandler, of Boston, both past 
presidents of the New England Association and all of 
them most agreeable traveling companions. We arrived 
about noon of the day before the convention opened 
which gave us a little time to see the city and get ac- 
quainted with some of the delegates. About 400 were 
present at the convention, a fine body of men. 

Secretary Corey in his report, as he has done for two 
years past, advocated the reduction of national dues to 
25 cents instead of 50 cents which would leave more 
money in the state treasuries. This was taken up by 
the suggestions committee who in lieu thereof recom- 
mended its use for three years for the special investiga- 
tion and scientific study of the retail hardware busi- 
ness by the Bureau of Business Research of Harvard 
University. The money has not been so used however. 

A matter which caused much comment and specula- 
tion as to its outcome was the controversy over the fact 
that the Manhattan Association- had joined the Penn- 
sylvania Association which had changed its name to 
the “Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard,” instead of 
joining the New York State Association. 

The executive committee disposed of the matter by a 
special ruling which later on in the session was passed 
as a resolution as follows: 

“State lines must be recognized in the organization 
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and work of the various associations. 
chant in a state which has a regularly organized and 
affiliated state association wishing to join the associa- 
tion of another must have the written consent of the 
board of directors of his own state, association. This 
also applies to lotal. organizations as & body.” 

‘Throughout the convention the dominant note was 
“Buying Right, Getting the Pricé”-in order to be ina 
position to meet competition. The three members of 
the Price and Service Bureau, Mr. Abbott, Mr. Russie, 
and Mr. Kruger each gave quite an extended address 
on the subject, and showed samples for comparison to 
strengthen their statements. This feature of the 
national work I have already mentioned in this report. 

The great protection promised the local merchant at 
the time of its passage by means of the zone system has 
bécome a joke, due to the arbitrary actions of the post- 
master general who was made absolute monarch of the 
parcels post province by the provisions of the bill. We 
can send a four-pound package on a rural route for 
seven cents..-A mail order house 150 miles away can 
send the same package over two or three railroads, 
through two or three post offices for 8 cents. Does one 
cent pay for this extra mileage and handling? And 
yet the avowed purpose of the Post Office Department 
was “to establish the lowest charges on a self support- 
ing basis.” 

All business in general has been bad for the past 
year, but more especially since the recent great war 
has been waging. This war, which will doubtless rank 
as the greatest of all times before it is finished, was 
commonly thought when it started to be a matter of a 
few months, so powerful are the engines of destruction 
in use to-day. Now those who pretend to know any- 
thing at all about it and dare express an opinion say 
it_ will last-at-least two years longer. I cannot-believe 
this means two years more of business depression for 
us. I believe this country’s business will pick up to the 
high water mark and that very soon. I think we 
should keep our stock rooms well filled. Prices in most 
of our lines are low. There is little chance of their 
going much lower and many reasons for expecting 
increases. There was good advice in the circular letter 
sent out by Bronson and Townsend a few weeks ago. 
Now is the dull season. We should get our stock in 
and put in order before the spring rush, no matter 
where we are buying. 

I must say as I have said in vrevious years that it 
has been a pleasure to do my small part as well as I 
could for the benefit of this association during the year. 
Your president has taken keen interest in his duties, 
and the members seem willing to do any task assigned 
them cheerfully. 


After the address, questions were asked of the 
speaker and a most interesting discussion was 
started on selling methods and merchandising which 
lasted until nearly midnight. 

The speaker on ednesday morning was D. 
Fletcher Barber, ‘first vice-president of the National 
association, who spoke on “How Is the National As- 
sociation Helping Our Individual Purses?” After 
expressing his pleasure at being there, he said: 

“The National Association could not help the 
North Dakota, Florida, Connecticut, or any other 
association, except we all united for a common pur- 
pose. Its strength lies in numbers, especially when 
the numbers intelligently work together in har- 
mony. 

“Sometimes the officers and executive committee 
of the National Retail Hardware Association may 
be thought slow and conservative, but it is safer to 
be a little slow than to be too swift and to be ‘in- 
dicted’ for entering into schemes and plans that 
invite hostility and probably disaster.” 

He continued: “The national organization, with 
its great army of approximately 15,000 men engaged 
in the hardware business, is the first—the. great 
asset that we are part of. 

“The Price and Service Bureau, under the charge 
of Mr. Sheets, has a lot there to benefit every single 
man of this 15,000. They will get you up a catalog 


“Any ligible mer=~ 
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-at-about half of what you. can and-save you a_lot 
of time and very likely avoid the mistakes you 


would make. Did you read the table printed on 
page 111 of the January Bulletin? There are fif. 
teen pages of good, lively reading there of the price 
situation as revealed by eighteen representative job- 
brs in as many states.” 

;.Mr. Barber then clearly illustrated the price situ- 
ation with a series of enlarged charts. He showed 
that the variation in prices quoted by eighteen 
jobbers for carriage bolts was from 75 and 5 to 80, 
10 and 5. Ten pounds of half-inch washers varied 
from 30 cents to 58 cents. Ten gross of 1%4 by 10 
flat head bright screws varied from 91 cents to 
$1.40. The differences in price varied all the way 
up to 125, 207, and in one instance 329 per cent. 

Mail order prices for these and other items shown 
proved that by buying right the mail order price 
can in almost every case be satisfactorily met. 

The election of officers then took place, with the 
following result: C. M. Beach, New Milford, presi- 
dent; S. L. Ewald, New London, first vice-president ; 
H. W. Morse, Meriden, second vice-president; H. S. 
Hitchcock, Woodbury, recording secretary; Harry 
G. White, Bristol, financial secretary, and E. G. 
Seaman, South Manchester, treasurer. The other 
directors are: H.B. Cary, Norwich; O. S. Stanley, 
Norwalk; H. O. Averill, Washington; F. A. Stuart, 
Thompsonville, and W. H. Morrison, Torrington. 

An excellent banquet was then served at the Win- 
thrope Hotel, to which between 90 and 100 mem- 
bers did full justice. Brief remarks were made by 
Clifford B. Wilson, lieutenant-governor of Connecti- 
cut; D. Fletcher Barber, first vice-president Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association; Harold White- 
head, president American School of Business, Bos- 
ton, and W. H. Kidd, pastor of M. C. Church, Meri- 
den, after which the meeting was declared closed 
and became a recollection of a happy and most suc- 
cessful convention to all present. 

A delightful lunch was served at 6:30, and at 
7:30 an address was given on “Efficiency—and the 
Hardware Man,” by Harold Whitehead, president 
of American School of Business. Mr. Whitehead’s 
address was as follows: 


HERE is one word I would hate to meet in a narrow 
lane on a dark night. This word has been so much 
overworked—and often without any reason or knowl- 
edge of its significance—that it must have a grudge 
against humanity. 

It is, however, so necessary to my talk this evening 
that I must drag it from its lair to assist me. That 
word is Efficiency. 

Efficiency is the ability to effect results. Results are 
what we are all interested in securing, and they are 
secured best by efficiency, which is my reason for using 
that word. 

I am often asked if this cry for efficiency is not 
merely a passing fad; if we are not trying to find a 
substitute for hard work. I am reminded that in our 
grandparents’ time there was no such talk, yet big 
successful businesses were created—businesses which 
are more successful to-day than ever before. 

There is a reason for this modern cry for efficiency, 
which, in a few words, I will attempt to explain. 

In our grandparents’ time, the individual trader was 
universal. The size and population of most towns was 
such as to support only one merchant of a kind. This 
meant that practically the only competition he had to 
contend with was that of his fellow townsmen. The 
division of trade was much more marked than at this 
time. Then a hardware store sold hardware only; a 
drug store sold drugs only. The hardware man had no 
fear of competition from the druggist; neither had the 
druggist any fear of competition from the hardware 
man. 

Methods of trading were conservative. A departure 
from the accepted methods was looked upon with dis- 
trust. For a druggist to sell anything which belonged 
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to the hardware man would possibly lose him prestige 
—certainly among his fellow merchants in the town 
square. 

As towns increased in population, one store was. not 
sufficient to cope with the trade in a town; so that other 
stores came into existence. These other stores created 
a new element of competition, which broke down some- 
what the old ethics; for the newcomers often en- 
croached upon the preserves of other lines to help them 
build up their business. 

This increase in population meant more business; and 
before long, many merchants had more money than was 
necessary for use in their own businesses. They utilized 
this money in adding other lines to their stores, and 
these additions kept on growing until the department 
store came into existence. 

The department store became the competitor of every 
merchant in the town. 

Some surplus capital was used in forming corpora- 


tions which traded beyond the town limits into neigh- - 


boring towns; then into neighboring states; until to- 
day we have retail houses trading from coast to coast 
by the chain store plan. 

As the country grew in wealth, particularly in the 
small cross-road towns and agricultural communities, 
the standard of living became higher—more comforts 
in life were required. As the small town stores did 
not meet this demand, it was supplied by the mail order 
houses. . 

To-day the individual trader has these three formid- 
able forms of competition to face, namely, department 
stores, chain stores and mail order houses. 

These three forms of competition were created mainly 
by the lax merchandising methods of the individual 
trader—methods which exist even to-day and which are 
not receiving anything like the attention which they 
must receive in the near future. 

The somewhat easy-going methods of yesterday are 
superseded by the scientific methods of to-day—merchan- 
dising methods which even now are only in their in- 
fancy. The bookkeeper of yesterday is the highly 
trained accountant of to-day; the erstwhile cashier has 
developed into the comptroller, with specialized training 
—a keen master of finance. 

All through the business world the change has been 
and is taking place. This new spirit of competition 
has meant a sharpening of wits and development of 
abilities; for with the enormous increase in business 
has come an enormous demand for highly trained men; 
with its consequent increase in remuneration for those 
who can supply that demand. 

We know the strides that have been made in manu- 
facturing efficiency. As an example of how manufac- 
turing efficiency has increased, while merchandising 
efficiency has decreased, it might be interesting to know 
that in 1870 the volume of production per capita was 
$700. In 1900 it had increased to $1016. In 1870 
each distributor served thirty-one people. Thirty years 
later the number of distributors had nearly doubled and 
one distributor served only sixteen people. 

Thus, in a short period of thirty years, production 
efficiency had increased 45 per cent., while merchandis- 
ing efficiency had decreased 34 per cent. 

These three big forms of retail competition with the 
individual trader—namely, department stores, chain 
stores, and mail order houses, could-not have come 
into existence had the individual trader™ been efficient. 
These forms of business grew because of their superior 
merchandising methods. 

But they have no corner on merchandising efficiency; 
and the individual trader who will adopt modern, scien- 
tific methods of doing business, can not only meet, but 
meet successfully, the competition from these three 
sources. 

Why? Because—and this is important, gentlemen— 
individuality counts for more in business to-day than 
ever before. 

The department stores and chain stores for a num- 
ber of years made their business through cut prices, 
through offering a bigger variety or better quality of 
merchandise. Manufacturing efficiency has so increased 
that no one manufacturer has any material advantage 
in prices or quality over any other manufacturer. One 
good maker of saws can offer practically nothing in the 
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way of price or quality over any other good maker of 
saws. (Should there be such a manufacturer in this 
room, I can realize that he is having hard work to keep 
his seat and refrain from explaining why his merchan- 
dise is just a little bit better than his competitors’.) 

If, then, we cannot compete on price or quality—for 
we are all convinced of the foolishness of price cutting 
—in passing, I compare the price cutter to a pig. A pig 
is the only animal which as it swims cuts its own 
throat. The price cutter as he does business is cutting 
his own throat. If then, we agree that we cannot com- 
pete on quality or price, the only thing left to compete 
on is service. 

I state most emphatically that the individual trader 
is*better able to give the service that will please if he 
will use more efficient and more scientific methods of 
merchandising. 

Let us review the department store. It is well 
known that men do not care to visit a department store. 
They do not like the waiting which is caused by the 
red tape of department stores. With the very best in- 
tentions in the world, I have yet to find a department 
store which can inject humanity and personality into 
its transactions. : 

Every one feels that he is doing business with a 
huge machine; with the result that many people to- 
day prefer to do business in the small individual stores 
where salesmen or saleswomen know what they are 
selling. 

That is one big advantage which the average small 
store has over the department store. The salespeople 
specialize on one line of goods and should know those 
goods thoroughly. The great mass of salespeople in the 
department stores are low-paid, inefficient girls, whose 
main object in life is to get out of the department store 
into a home of their own at the earliest opportunity. 

I believe I am right in saying that the average de- 
partment store changes its help three times a year. Not 
much personality building in this, is there? 

You have only to review what has happened in the 
last few years to realize that the department store as an 
institution is not a growing one; in fact, from such in- 
formation as I have been able to gather, there is less 
money invested in department stores than there was 
five years ago; principally because of the machine-made 
service which lacks the personal touch of the individual 
store and the absence of any real benefit in price or 
quality—two things which the department store used to 
be able to offer over the individual store. 

You will agree with me, then, that the department 
store as a competitor can be successfully fought, if we 
will give that personality and individuality to our 
stores, that close fellowship with our customers that 
the department store, from its very organization, is not 
able to give. 

So much for the department store. Chain stores came 
into existence mainly from two things. First, the in- 
dividual trader who realized that service was the im- 
portant factor and gave good service grew so rapidly 
that he had surplus capital to open other stores. He 
was wise in this, for by so doing he avoided the troubles 
which come from adding new departments to a store. 
Second, many manufacturers have not been able to get 
adequate distribution of their goods through the retail 
stores and so have started their own stores. 

As an example. I recently did some work for a 
large hat manufacturer who has recently given up sup- 
plying the trade and now operates his own stores. He 
says: “Try as I will, I cannot get the retailer to study 
my goods and to know how to sell them. I find that 
the average store clerk does not have the least idea 
of how a hat is made, or why, or how to fit a hat, or 
why one hat is better than another. I find the only 
way I can hold business is to train my people and open 
my own stores. Thus, I am sure of my distribution.” 

This latter method by which chain stores were started 
applies mainly to specialty lines, such as hats, shoes, 
tobacco, etc. 

Many other chains have started through manufac- 
turers taking over retail stores which were on the verge 
of failure, in preference to swallowing large financial 
losses. 

The original retailer who developed into the owner 
of a chain of stores has a big advantage in quantity 
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buying; and through having an efficient merchandising 
system, he turns over his capital more frequently than 
the individual trader can. Where the individual trader 
will hope to turn his capital two and a half to three and 
a half times a year, it is no unusual thing for chain 
stores to turn their capital over eight, ten, twelve and 
even more times a year. 

The weakness with the chain store is that the indi- 
vidual who made the first store is not always success- 
ful in carrying his individuality over to other stores. 
If a chain store gets a good man to manage a store, 
it is not long before that good man has left and has 
gone into business for himself, unless the proprietor 
takes him in partnership. This has had one good re- 
sult, however, inasmuch that most chain stores—in fact, 
every one to my knowledge—give their employes an 
interest in the business. 

The chain stores have not developed in the hard- 
ware business as they have in most other lines. There 
are hundreds of hardware men owning two, or even 
three stores; but I do not class these as chain stores 
in its accepted sense. There are two such chains, how- 
ever—one in New York City controlling twelve stores, 
and one in Minnesota with eight stores. 

The principal of the New York chain is always on 
the look-out for concerns which are selling out. He 
buys the whole stock, distributing it among his nu- 
merous stores. : 

In the case of the Minnesota chain, the stores are 
each in a different city. In each case, a hardware store, 
a lumber yard and a bank are connected. 

Instead of giving credit in the store or lumber yard 
they refer the customers to the bank and arrange for 
them to borrow what they want from it. 

By running a lumber yard with the store they are in 
a position to practically build a house and supply all 
its fittings. 

Now, as to mail order houses. As I said before, they 
supply a need which the small town merchant is not 
progressive enough to fill. 

I believe the hardware man can meet this competi- 
tion to a big extent by confining his buying to not more 
than two jobbers. He can then offer a volume of busi- 
ness sufficient to make one or the other meet any.cuts 
which the mail order houses may offer. 

I would, however, warn against buying heavy stocks; 
for the store which is most successful is the one which 
turns its capital over the greatest number of times 
during the year at a fair profit. 

Make a list of the articles on which the mail order 
houses are competing with you. See which of these 
lines you are already well able to meet in price. Talk 
over the rest with one of your two jobbers, and in nine 
cases out of ten he will meet you. 

Where he cannot do so, it is up to you to go direct 
to your manufacturer—even if it is necessary to club 
with other retailers to buy by direct shipments. I would 
like to see the board of trade in every small town pre- 
pare and distribute a folder entitled “Why you should 
buy at home if the prices are right.” 

Here are one or two suggestions for the hardware 
man .to think over relative to meeting the competition 
from all these three sources. 

In the first place, I would like to see the National 
Retail Hardware Association devise and adopt a trade- 
mark and trade term which they would allow any manu- 
facturer to use on goods which are fully guaranteed— 
and it is important, gentlemen, that such trademark 
should be only on goods which are fully guaranteed. 

Each said manufacturer should be under contract to 
supply such trademarked goods only to members of the 
National Retail Hardware Association or Associations 
affiliated therewith; and to make good on articles re- 
turned through any hardware store which is a member 
of such association. 

If the National Retail Hardware Association were 
to advertise that—let us call it Viking—hardware, is 
fully gruaranteed, and can be obtained only from legiti- 
mate hardware stores, and if not completely satisfac- 
tory can be exchanged at any legitimate hardware store 
showing the Viking sign, it would be a strong induce- 
ment for many people to buy direct from the hardware 
stores. It would mean that a man could buy a saw in 
Kankakee and exchange it at a legitimate hardware 
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store in Boston should it prove to be faulty. This 
means a tying up of hardware interests for the benefit 
of hardware men wherever they may be. 

Each manufacturer using the Viking Sign could be 
assessed, say, $50 a year and 1 per cent. of his sales 
for the privilege of using the name; this assessment to 
be used in advertising Viking lines in general. Any 
manufacturer advertising individually would have 
strength added to his efforts by the tie-up with the 
association’s interests. 

I cannot conceive of a manufacturer hesitating to 
put the National Retail Hardware Association trade- 
mark on goods along with his own trademark when 
he knows that by so doing he will receive favorable 
consideration from the legitimate hardware trade. 

The hardware man will be tempted to buy such trade- 
marked merchandise, for he will be sure of no competi- 
tion except from fellow merchants in any Viking line. 

Next. We have given in the last few years wonder- 
ful attention to machinery and equipment of all kinds. 
The time has come, however, when we have got to give 
some of this attention to the human machine—the most 
valuable machine we have and one which is almost 
wholly neglected. The time has come when we must 
pay the same attention to the choosing and developing 
of our salesmen that we do at present to the choosing 
of our fixtures, our store location, etc. 

I would like to see the National Retail Hardware 
Association make a careful study of the kind of man 


which is most successful as a hardware salesman. Many 


people are quite willing to depreciate character analysis; 
but it is obvious that a highly nervous, artistic tempera- 
ment would not be successful as a hardware salesman. 

There is a type of man which will be more successful 
in selling hardware than any other type. I will not 
pretend at this time to state what that type of man is; 
but there surely is such a type, and the National Asso- 
ciation would well be advised to prepare such an 
analysis for the benefit of its members. 

If you could hire men that have the qualifications 
for making successful hardware salesmen it would save 
you a tremendous amount of money, for the number of 
changes in employes you would make during a year 
would be less than at present. 

The next thing to do would be to train those men in 
the science of salesmanship and business building. I 
mentioned before that manufacturing efficiency had in- 
creased 45 per cent. while merchandising efficiency had 
decreased 34 per cent. The reason is because people are 
trained scientifically in manufacturing. We must do 
the same now with merchandising. The store which 
will choose its men with an eye to their psychological 
fitness; and having secured the men, will train them 
to become successful salesmen, will be the store which 
is successful. 

I think the need for training cannot be questioned, 
when I mention that the United Drug Company, the 
largest concern of its kind in the world, has arranged 
with a school of which I have the privilege of being 
the president, to prepare a special course of training 
in drug salesmanship for use in the 6000 odd stores 
selling Rexall proprietaries. 

There is one other fact which you gentlemen have 
got to face, and face right now, and that is the question 
of winning the enthusiasm and loyalty of your clerks. 
They work for money just the same as you do. Give 
them a share of your profits. 

I am convinced that the store which works on its 
present plan by which the proprietor gives a salesman 
a flat salary and hogs all the profits for himself is 
doomed to eternal littleness and eventual failure; while 
the store which gives an incentive for loyalty and good 
work which can come only through paying according 
to merit, is the store which will grow and prosper. 


OWING TO A CHANGE in the business of R. Heinisch’s 
Sons Company, 109-121 Bruce street, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturers of tailors’ shears, trimmers, scissors, 
tinners’ snips, etc., it has been decided to change the 
name of the concern to R. Heinisch’s Sons Works. The 
company has increased its facilities and contemplates 
extensive improvements which will improve the Hein- 
isch line of products, maintaining the reputation it has 
enjoyed since 1825. 















CONVENTION OF MOST PROSPEROUS 
MERCHANTS IN THE WORLD 


Iowa Retail Hardware Association Meets in Des Moines—Prosperity 
of Great Farming District Reflected at the Meeting 


Retail Hardware Association was held at 

Des Moines, lowa, on February 16, 17, 18 
and 19. On Tuesday the forenoon session of the 
convention was held at the Coliseum Assembly 
Room, with President Gadd, of Des Moines, pre- 
siding. The proceedings were opened with music 
by T. Fred Henry’s orchestra, followed by the 
song “America” by the membership present. Presi- 
dent Gadd then delivered his annual address. 

He reviewed business conditions of the world, 
and compared the depression in other countries with 
conditions in the United States. President Gadd 
then referred to lowa as the most favored state in 
the Union, and at the present time the most fa- 
vored spot in the universe. The farmers of this 
great state have harvested most bountiful crops 
and are receiving prices greater than ever before. 
Their prosperity is reflected in every hardware 
store in the state. 

Referring to association activities President 
Gadd laid special stress on the insurance features, 
and gave many examples of the value of mutual 
insurance. 

Following Mr. Gadd’s address a motion was 
unanimously carried directing Secretary Sale to 
send a telegram of greeting and congratulations to 
all state hardware associations then in session as 
follows: “Your Iowa brethren in association as- 
sembled send greetings. May harmony and pro- 
gression be the keynote of your convention.” This 
telegram was sent to North Dakota, Cincinnati, New 
York and Connecticut where like conventions were 
being held. 

L. C. Abbott, past-president of the National As- 
sociation, then addressed the chair. He reviewed 
the splendid courtesies that have been extended to 
the hardware association on fourteen different occa- 
sions by the citizens of Des Moines, and continued 
his remarks as follows: 

“It gives me great pleasure on behalf of the asso- 
ciation, and not only as an association member, but 
as a personal friend of your president, whose 
friendship I highly regard, to stand up here and ex- 
tend to him the heartfelt wishes and congratula- 
tions of this association. We do extend to him a 
worthy appreciation of the many good things he 
has done. If there was any committee coming to 
Des Moines at any time, we always called on Tom, 
and he was always there on time. This apprecia- 
tion we cannot show Mr. Gadd in any other form, 
than in a generous way, through the courtesies, 
kindness and appreciation of this association. 

“And I want to say to you, Mr. Gadd, it is my 
greatest pleasure to present to you this slight token 
of esteem and appreciation in which the members 
of the association hold you. You know the general 
custom has been changed in the past few years and 
we have gotten away from the stereotyped idea of 
remembering the president with a gift which was 
so commonly and often used in the control of the 
convention affairs. We are not going to present 
you with the customary gavel, but with a scarf pin 
as a token of our esteem.” 

President Gadd in receiving the gift, expressed 
his sincere appreciation and assured the member- 
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ship that his association duties had always been a 
pleasure. 

President Mitchell, of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, was then introduced, and spoke 
as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Iowa convention, as I remarked 
over in Nebraska, it has been rather a trying-time in 
the southern country, where we raise cotton and buy 
Iowa hogs instead of raising them at home, and many 
other things I might mention. I told them in Nebraska 
that if I had known that the conditions in the South 
would be just what they are, depriving me of the 
pleasure of attending as many conventions as possible 
at this time, I don’t know but what I would have tried 
to sidestep the presidency, because I feel like I have 
been handicapped in doing what I have done as presi- 
dent of the national association, which is a great body 
of men. And in view of the fact that I have been 
cut out and deprived of the pleasure of attending as 
many of these conventions as I would have liked to, 
I have deemed it necessary to attend some of them to 
get a pattern for the national meeting at St. Paul, 
and I selected two western associations to get a pattern 
from, those of Nebraska and Iowa, and if I can man- 
age to bring the national up to what I feel you gen- 
tlemen will brings yours up to as a state association, 
we will get through all right. 

I want to say I am very much pleased to be here and 
bring you the greetings of the National Hardware As- 
sociation. We regard you as one of the most alive 
associations in the bunch, and Iowa always comes up 
with her full share. I am very much pleased to be 
here. I thank you. 

After the appointment and organization of com- 
mittees, the convention adjourned until Wednesday 
morning. At that time the twelfth annual meeting 
of the Iowa Hardware Mutual Association was held. 
President Abbott of the Mutual, delivered the fol- 
lowing instructive address: 


Insurance is a known quantity in the protective 
policy of your business. 

It is an unknown quantity in the assets of your 
business. 

In a going business, like an umbrella in the heat of 
the day, it throws the shadows of confidence around 
you, which gives you a feeling of assurance that if you 
are ever visited by a conflagration it will come forward 
and with a generous hand tide you over the rough spots 
of reorganization. 

It is then one of the greatest foundation principles 
of business. It is essential to the support of every de- 
partment of your business. 

Its present position in the world of business is so 
effective that we wonder if with the heavy losses in- 
curred, with its generous protection to business the 
past two years, there must be something wrong with 
business. Misfortunes go hand in hand. 

But unnatural causes and reasons known only to the 
conscience of the individual are keeping the insurance 
world on the “anxious seat” to-day. A dirty basement 
or warehouse, old papers or rags in a box or basket, 
oils retailed from the basement without metal or cement 
protection, unprotected pipes through wood floors, un- 
protected heaters, like lack of stove boards and proper 
wall protection, careless handling of cigars and ciga- 
rettes in over-filled waste baskets, explosives carelessly 
handled by inexperienced employes, matches strewn 
around carelessly, are some of the many careless condi- 
tions allowed to exist and grow in many retail stores. 

We may face the argument from any angle possible. 
We may argue with the plain citizen, politician, pro- 
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fessional man, manufacturer, and merchant, and re- 
ceive nlany ideas as to the cause of present business 
conditions, and in most every instance the viewpoint is 
affected by local environment. Why? 

The European war, new tariff, new currency bill, 
legislation against big business and railroads, price con- 
trol, administration policies, have their weights in mold- 
ing public opinion and disturbing progress. 

This country is fundamentally sound, for we have 
wonderful crops, at good prices. We are at peace with 
the world. Opportunities to expand in the foreign 
markets are encouraging. We have passed the critical 
point in our financial affairs. 

Then what is the cause of our present general busi- 
ness slump? 

Iowa is prosperous, but we must view the situation 
from a national scope. 

The weakness of the general business situation must 
therefore be of an industrial nature. 

The railroads are hard up. Why? They have for 
years borne the burden of an assortment of national 
and state legislation that would drive an individual to 
the spirit of desperation. They are not expanding, not 
improving, not keeping up improvements. Why? Lack 
of finance, increased operating expenses, and burdened 
with changeable legislation so uncertain, like the 
Sherman law—will someone tell us where we are and 
what we should do to keep within the intent of the law? 

It has been a popular pastime for the politician and 
agitator to lambast the railroads for the past decade. 
» The railroad situation should not be judged by a few 

conspicuous cases of flagrant abuse. 

It is true that financial thieves have brought ruin 
among certain railroad properties. In so doing they 
have brought distrust and misconception on the whole 
structure of railroad organization and management, 
and in our attempt to correct these conditions no dis- 
crimination was shown between honestly conducted 
properties and the other kind. 

It is impossible for any territory to expand, improve 
and develop without railroad assistance. Nature has 
placed here and there in spots products valuable to the 
world at large. Gold, silver, copper, lumber, coal, iron, 
lead, tin, precious stones, and many other natural prod- 
ucts that call for man’s ingenuity to develop; valuable 
products, valuable only when used as a medium of ex- 
change with those territories where grains, meats, vege- 
tables, fruits, cotton, wool, tobacco and other commod- 
ities are produced and developed by man’s knowledge 
of production. 

The ground on which we now stand is worth just 
$1.25 per*acre—what it would cost to enter same with 
the Government were it not for our transportation 
facilities. 

If one banker in your town were dishonest, one mer- 
chant deliberately burned his property, you would not 
rally around the courthouse and demand that the grand 
jury indict all the representatives of the business in- 
terests of the town. 

You say the railroad is the common carrier; more 
so the reason for weighing carefully all legisla- 
tion proposed that affects their welfare. A railroad that 
is successful like your business, is bound. to develop 
every day ideas of comfort and service berreficial to 
your community. | 

Who owns these great distributors? The people. 
Overtax them and you tax yourself. 

Realize their great benefits. Get next to them, as 
your business interests are mutual. You ask, “What 
does this signify; what relation has this to’ fire insur- 
ance and its protection? Business interests are like a 
chain, each link is a business branch of confidence in 
human nature. When distrust and weakness enter the 
business world (and 95 per cent. of business is credit, 
which is confidence) we have failures, fires, foreclo- 
sures, retrenchments, and poor collections. 

The greatest indicator or barometer of business ac- 
tivity is railroad success. This is a case when distribu- 
tion at a fair price creates confidence in business ad- 
vancement. Man’s creatve power is wonderful. His 
ability to produce is amazing. His ability to organize 
harmoniously the business interests of this great coun- 
try is lacking. 

Capital and labor to effectually succeed must pull 
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together, and were it not for the political blot of per- 
sonal greed and gain, that is a disease in this coun- 
try of ours, the problem could be readily solved. 

We as individuals appreciate favors at the time. 
But in the whirl of business soon forget and the imme- 
diate chance to save a few dollars blinds us to the 
real reason that caused and presented the opportunity. 

When the Iowa Hardware Mutual was organized (for 
argument) our premium was $1.50. You received divi- 
dends of 25 per cent. This was pleasing. The rate 
of dividend increased to 50 per cent.; this made you 
wonderfully tickled. Two years of heavy losses were 
met promptly by ‘your directors. We protected your 
surplus at the proper time with prompt action in re- 
ducing this dividend to 33 1/3 per cent. You admit 
we acted wisely. 

Now comes some of the competition so unjustly ac- 
cepted by some of our members. A cut-rate is offered 
—$1.25 and even $1—and what is the result? We are 
asked to meet this rate, and in so doing recognize the 
return of the dividend also. Like the people at large 
condemning the entire railroad organization for the acts 
of a few, we are called on to meet the cut or cancel 
the risk, and by men who to-day in our different state 
hardware organizations stand for, and believe in, the 
benefits of same. 

This is a day of organization, a period of get to- 
gether, exchange views on business, religion, politics 
and society. 

It has taken fifty years of organization to get a 
start on the great question of intemperance. Educa- 
tion through organization is bringing about a solution 
of one of the greatest social problems of the day—the 
liquor question. This does not signify that the world 
will quit producing alcohol. This commodity has its 
mercantile value, and always will. Over-indulgence in 
any human .pleasure and abuse of any privilege is 
bound to react on the life and progress of physical man- 
hood. 

We have in this organization about 900 hardware 
men. If it has taken fifty years to develop a fair 
presentation of what is right on a great social question, 
how can we expect to solve the many problems that 
confront our business in the short time that we have 
been organized? 

Don’t fool yourself with the idea that you and your 
neighboring business man can solve local trade prob- 
lems. But you can better combat the evil with local, 
state and national organizations. 

Avoid the impulse of temper. Do not carelessly pass 
up the customer when he springs the “printed retail 
price.” Take a mental note of the information he gives 
you. Make the deal, even if the postage is lost in the 
transaction. Go back to the office and dig up the price. 
The manufacturer and jobber who supplies you with 
the commodity will make you the price. This is re- 
search work and awakens in every merchant (not store- 
keeper) that desire when one problem is solved to 
tackle the next one. 

If the producer and jobber did business in the care- 
less and listless manner adopted by some retail mer- 
chants (and this is broadly intended) the pigeonholes 
in the office desk would be occupied by the little Eng- 
lish sparrow as a haven in which to safely raise the 
babies. We dislike this little sparrow but admire his 
nerve and energy. 

We haven’t any patience with the big dealer with 
the printed retail price, but we must admire and respect 
his nerve and energy that gets the business. We ad- 
mire the energy of the bedbug but dislike the methods 
he adopts in making a living. 

Energy is the essential power in successful business, 
and it takes experience to rightly apply it. 

The two great supports in our line of business in 
Iowa to-day are the Iowa Retail Hardware Association 
and its adjunct and strong supporter, the Iowa Hard- 
ware Mutual. Its growth has been most gratifying. 
Our losses have been heavy. Your secretary, who takes 
all responsibilities seriously on his shoulders, has 
worked day and night in producing new business and 
in combating the mistaken position that some of our 
dealers have taken. There 15 per cent. of the dividend 
was the incentive to transfer the risk. 

In two years, out of seven million business annu- 
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ally recorded, less than three hundred thousand de- 
serted the ship, and for what? On a policy of $3000, 
estimated premium 2 per cent., annual cost $60, old 
dividend $30, present dividend $21, or for $3 per thou- 
sand, they cut the rope and set adrift the organization 
that in this state to-day has done more for the retail 
merchant than any other business department that is 
protective to his business. 

The aim of every retailer in the state should be to 
join this association. Attend our annual meetings and 
take out a policy of insurance. And, I want to say 
right here that I believe a surplus of $200,000 is 
what we want before we attempt to slice off dividends 
too rapidly. .What has kept your rate of insurance at 
its present value? What has induced your local agent 
to cut the rate? Your Mutual policies. 

If we are responsible for these conditions, then we 
deserve and should receive the support of every hard- 
ware dealer in Iowa. For, with the dividends you now 
receive, the net cost is below the cut-rate offered. 

In some cases where location, conditions, drastic laws 
of some states, non-protection and hazardous surround- 
ings exist, we have refused business. 

There is no business in the world to-day (and this 
statement covers the broad field of fire insurance) 
where the management knows so littie of his business 
liability and where the opportunity to “trim the over- 
head” is so far from being solved. 

Keep your business one-half as clean as your wife 
keeps the home and loss by fire would depreciate at 
least one-half. If this is not so, why is the home to- 
day the selective risk of all fire insurance companies? 


Following Mr. Abbott’s remarks Emory H. Eng- 
lish, Commissioner of Insurance of the State of 
Iowa, spoke at length. Mr. English reviewed the 
work of the various insurance companies operating 
in Iowa, and stated that none rated more highly in 
efficiency or in clean cut business methods than the 
Iowa Hardware Mutual. 

At this meeting Roy F. Soule, editor of HARDWARE 
AGE, spoke on “Up-to-Date Retailing.” Mr. Soule 
came to the convention prepared to deliver an illus- 
trated address on “America’s Hardware Stores,” but 
the convention hall was so splendidly lighted that 
it was impossible to shut out enough of the day- 
light in order to darken the room sufficiently for 
pictures. He therefore changed the subject of his 
address, and for nearly an hour told of good ex- 
amples of hardware salesmanship that had come 
under his observation. 

Harry Franklin Porter, of the editorial staff of 
Factory, then addressed the convention on “Keep- 
ing up with the Rising Costs.” Mr. Porter is an 
eloquent speaker, and covered his subject in a most 
interesting manner. 

Thursday morning was given over to the ques- 
tion box, and a report of the National Convention, 
which was held in Indianapolis last summer. E. M. 
Healey, of Dubuque, covered this section of the work 
most efficiently. 

President Mitchell, of the National, Retail Hard- 
ware Association, then addressed the convention. 
Mr. Mitchell spoke of the national work and of its 
importance and relationship to each state associa- 
tion. 

Following his address Arthur E. Towne, editor 
of the Bulletin, spoke on the Bulletin and the mem- 
ber. 

George Wrightman, of Des Moines, Iowa, then 
spoke on employers’ liability insurance. 


On Friday, T. W. LeQuatte, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
delivered an address on advertising. 


Secretary-Treasurer A. R. Sale then delivered his 
annual report, which was as follows: 


Since last we met the business world has been doing 
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stunts quite unlooked for 
in the earlier days of 1914. 
The Democratic Congress, 
headed by one of the most 
intellectual executives that 
has ever toasted his shins 
before the cannel-coal fires 
of the White House grates, 
by a series of evolutions 
up and down the tariff 
scale was just beginning 
to send cold shivers up 
and down the financial 
spine of big business at 
the time we were in our 
» sixteenth conclave; and as 
A. R. Sale, secretary- we approached the mid- 
treasurer summer days these chills 
were more and more 
marked. Wall street and the banks were shivering, and 
business was standing idle watching the performance, 
when all of a sudden somebody across the Atlantic cut 
the leash of the “dogs of war.” Just who turned the 
trick nobody seems able to prove, although most every 
fellow has a theory that he is ready to submit if you 
corner him close enough. But the only thing we can 
all agree upon is that whoever it was certainly did a 
pretty thorough job of it. All the big “dogs” of Europe 
are at it and the few who are still tied are so small 
that they have not been able to break loose yet; but 
they doubtless will before peace is declared. : 

Business in this country jumped from a scare to a 
real fright. Congress turned from tariff discussions 
to war taxes; and we are now chasing revenue stamps 
and buying big headlines that tell us but little of the 
horrible details of the greatest of all wars on the earth, 
in the trenches, on the sea and under the sea and in the 
air. But as the weeks grew into months and the 
months are now passing into seasons, American busi- 
ness is being stimulated by the inevitable result of such 
a conflict. Food, clothing, supplies and equipment must 
be furnished while they are busy filling cemeteries and 
hospitals. Their abandoned markets in Africa, South 
America and the Orient must be cared for and we are 
the willing or unwilling legatees of their twentieth cen- 
tury demonstration of what an intelligent civilization 
can: do for the world when it comes to the devastation 
of cities, countries and empires. The time may come 
when we shall be called upon to arbitrate the affairs of 
Europe; but at present we seem to be more in line as 
purveyors of necessities. 

For the first time since the war opened the New 
York papers, under date of January 24, stated that 
Government reports were at last obtainable showing to 
what degree the export trade of the United States had 
been stimulated by the European war by demands for 
materials entering into the prosecution of that war. 

November, 1913, exports to Europe on twelve articles 
listed as military supplies amounted to $2,368,102. No- 
vember, 1914, on the same items, $14,923,059, or an 
increase of $12,554,957, or 650 per cent. increase, which 
is certainly some business for one month. For three 
months of September, October and November these 
twelve items in 1913 amounted to $11,377,182. In 1914 
the total was $26,386,487; so, while it is true that the 
war has reduced government revenues from taxes on 
imports, yet the people of the United States are mar- 
keting unprecedented quantities of products. At least 
one of these items comes directly home to us in Iowa. 
In November, 1913, we shipped horses to Europe to the 
export value of $170,000. In November, 1914, the item 
was $5,034,000, a gain of 1835 per cent. Iowa was 
doubtless largely represented in this transaction, as the 
horses of Iowa amount to more than the cotton crops 
of any state and exceed in value the entire agricultural 
products of any one of 37 other states, according to the 
figures of the tenth census of the United States. 

But it is not alone in military supplies that our own 
state is interested—food supplies for the market bas- 
ket of Europe. Corn, pork, beef and eggs are all Iowa’s 
specialties. Even the egg crop of Iowa is more valuable 
than the entire orange crop of the United States. One 
firm in my home town has been making carload ship- 


(Continued on page 82) 
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THE CUSTOMER AT LARGE 


Selling Paint at a Hardware Show 


By PHIL B. 


situations when I am away from home. 

I was unexpectedly thrown into one of these 
recently, while parading around the convention 
floor of one of our state association exhibitions. 

I was passing the stand of a paint manufacturer 
when I overheard the man in charge remark to the 
state secretary that he had not yet sold a bill of 
goods. As this happened on the last day of the 
convention, I was very much interested to know 
why a man who had made such a splendid display 
of his wares had not been fortunate enough to at 
least get one order. 

He said to this secretary, “You told me if I ex- 
hibited I would be dollars in pocket even before the 
convention was over, and now on the last day, I am 
convinced that somebody has made a big mistake.” 

He seemed very much put out about it, and the 
condemnation that he heaped upon this secretary 
and hardware exhibitions in general was of such a 
nature that it was almost beyond endurance to swal- 
low this stuff without a come-back. 

The only argument that this secretary used was 
that all the other exhibitors on the exhibition floor 
had done exceedingly well, and that he was at a loss 
to know why this particular man should be so un- 
fortunate. Of course, this didn’t help matters any, 
but they seemed to let it go at that. 

As I am The Customer at Large, and am out in 
the interest of the hardware trade, I thought it nec- 
essary to make an investigation, and in the follow- 
ing remarks I will give you the results of my in- 
vestigation. 

By inquiring of numerous friends of mine in the 
retail hardware business why they did not buy some 
of this man’s paint, they answered that he did not 
demonstrate to them the superiority of his goods 
over any other manufacturer’s, and again that he 
sat back in his chair waiting until some one would 
come in to see him, or to talk to him, and as they 
were the buyers and he the seller, it was up to him 
to go after the business, which he did not do. 

I might also state that we have been exhibitors 
for the past nine years in places of this kind and 
that we invariably have one or more men standing 
at the front of our exhibit stopping prospective 
customers and virtually pulling them into our booth. 

We find that with the keen competition which ex- 
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ists in these modern days that this method is nec- 
essary in order to obtain our share of the business. 

On the other hand, if we sat back and waited 
until these people would ask for our goods, no doubt, 
we would still be waiting. 

In this particular case the exhibitor had the price, 
he also had the goods, and he had them well dis- 
played, but he didn’t make any effort to sell them, 
and no matter how much the association’s secre- 
tary promised him in regard to the possibilities 
and opportunities that would be at his disposal, this 
man was not able to handle the situation. | 

There are many such manufacturers and exhib- 
itors who display their wares throughout the vari- 
ous hardware exhibitions, and after the show is over 
complain about the results and then condemn the 
hardware exhibitions. 

We do not know of a single case where any man 
or any business could succeed without the human 
element. The human side of business today is the 
predominating influence on the road to success, and 
without which no business can succeed. 

During the last four weeks I have talked to not 
less than five hundred hardware men and when I 
asked them what the most important thing about 
their business was they said MEN. Give us good 
men and we can do lots of business. This is the 
echo that I still hear ringing through my ears. 
Is it any wonder that this paint manufacturer did 
not get an order as he sat on his chair in the rear 
of his exhibit waiting? 

What he should have done was to get acquainted 
with the members of the association. If he had 
taken the list of members which every secretary is 
glad to furnish and had mailed each one a circular, 
calling attention to his exhibit, or had sent them a 
souvenir as a reminder, then he would have obtained 
the results that he was working for. 

It pays to advertise and that is what this man 
neglected to do. 

There is an old saying that if you make some- 
thing good, or something that the people want, and 
you build your factory in the woods, the public will 
make a beaten path to your door, but, Mr. Exhibitor, 
this does not apply today. 

In these progressive days, it is necessary to make 
a noise, and the bigger noise you make the more 
people you will attract. Then it is up to you. 
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MICHIGAN HOLDS BANNER 
CONVENTION 


Next Meeting to Be Held in Grand Rapids—About Two Thousand 
Orders Placed During Convention 


HE Michigan Re- 
gs tail Hardware 
Association con- 
cluded its twenty-first 
and most successful 
convention last Friday 
afternoon. Attendance 
exceeded former meet- 
ings and more interest 
was manifested than 
ever before. The mem- 
bers went on record as 
favoring the four-day 
session and decided to 
hold the next meeting 
in Grand Rapids. The 
exhibits were excellent. 
All space in the Sagi- 
naw Auditorium was 
utilized and many ex- 
hibits were placed in 
the annex. Indications point to the fact that 
the buying was satisfactory. Every dealer who 
placed ten or more orders was presented with an 
umbrella, and 84 qualified for this prize. Many 
dealers were awarded the smaller prizes for smaller 
numbers of orders while others bought from more 
than ten exhibitors in an effort to secure the grand 
prize for the largest number of orders placed. 
Secretary Scott estimated that approximately 2000 
orders were placed during the convention. 

At the closing session resolutions were adopted 
recommending the formulation of some plan by 
which the Wildey plan for fighting mail order 
houses could be put in practice by Michigan re- 
tailers. The Stevens Price Maintenance bill was en- 
dorsed and the secretary was instructed to forward 
a draft of the resolution to the President of the 
United States and to congressmen and senators rep- 
resenting the state of Michigan. The present plan 
of shipping parcel post packages with ordinary 
stamps was condemned and it was recommended 
that the government adopt some plan which would 
enable it to check the cost of the parcel post service; 
also that the rates, if found unprofitable, should be 
changed to make the service self-supporting. The 
work of the National Trades Relations Committee 
and of the Fair Trade League was heartily endorsed. 
Farm papers were commended for their more favor- 
able attitude toward retailers. 

Frank E. Strong, of Battle Creek, was elected 
president of the association for the ensuing year. 
Owing to a serious accident Mr. Strong was unable 
to attend the convention. Resolutions of regret 
were adopted and the secretary instructed to for- 
ward a copy of them to Mr. Strong. 

Other officers elected were as follows: Fred R. 
Ireland, vice-president, Belding; A. J. Scott, secre- 
tary, Marine City, and W. Moore, treasurer, Detroit. 

The executive committee will be composed of C. E. 
Dickinson, St. Joseph; K. S. Judson, Grand Rapids; 
J. S. Lee, Muskegon; J. H. McGraw, Jackson, and 
Frank Trude, Traverse City. Ernest Wise, of Kal- 
amazoo, will serve the unexpired term of Mr. Ire- 
land on the board of directors. 

As a mark of appreciation for his faithful efforts 


W. Moore, treasurer 





and services, F. M. 
Brockett, of Battle 
Creek, was elected to 
a position on the ad- 
visory board, this office 
carrying with it the 
honors of an ex-presi- 
dent. ATE 


Opening Session 


The first session was 
called to order shortly 
after 1:30 p. m.._Tues- 
day afternoon by Pres- 
ident Dickinson. Invo- 
cation was pronounced 
by the Rev. Emil Mon- 
tanus, after which the 
members, led by William 
Moore, of Detroit, sang 
“America.” Charles 
Miller, of Flint, secured the floor and with appropri- 
ate remarks presented a handsome gavel to President 
Dickinson. Paul Morley then introduced Mayor 
Richardson who with a few brief remarks welcomed 
the hardware men to Saginaw. He was followed by 
W. S. Linton, president of the Board of Trade, who 
expressed appreciation that the hardware merchants 
had selected Saginaw as their convention city, and 
told of some of the trade opportunities which the 
town offered. 

Fred A. Rechlin responded to the addresses of the 
city officials, after which the president made his 
annual report. Mr. Dickinson related some of the 
things that had been accomplished during the year 
and spoke of the standing of the association in the 
ranks of the state bodies affiliated with the National. 
In closing he commended the excellent work which 
had been done during the year by Secretary Scott 
and thanked the members and officials for the loyal 
support which they had given the presiding officer. 


A. J. Scott, secretary 


Frank Stockdale on “The Rising Costs” 


A very instructive address was delivered at the 
first session by Frank Stockdale on the subject of 
cost accounting. Mr. Stockdale showed the neces- 
sity for knowing what percentages of profit were 
being made from various departments. By using a 
blackboard he was able to illustrate his talk to excel- 
lent advantage. It was shown that while the cost 
of doing business might be a certain amount for 
stock which was turned three and one-half times a 
year, that the cost of handling stock which was 
turned only once a year would be more than twice 
the amount. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:30 and that evening 
the members and exhibitors attended a theater 
party. 

Secretary Scott’s Report 


An executive session was called to order at 9 
o’clock Wednesday morning. After the opening 
song the report.of Treasurer Moore was read and 
approved. The report showed the association to 
be in excellent financial condition. The report of 
Secretary Scott was, in part, as follows: 
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ROM the standpoint of the Association, 1914 has 
been a year of progress. In practically every year 
since 1905 we have increased our membership over the 
previous year and we have reached the point where 
Michigan is regarded as one of the strongest organiza- 
tions affiliated with the National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation. 

At the time;of our last convention we had a total 
membership of 948. 

.There has been a very large number of business 
changes this year, 74 concerns having either sold out 
or gone out of business entirely, while 21 have either 
resigned or been dropped for non-payment of dues. 
Deducting these 95 names, there are still 853 of our 
old members on the list. 

We have added 147 new members this year, made up 
as follows: 

Taken in at the last convention, 26. 

Brought in by F. W. Davis, 50. 

Received direct by mail, 33. 

Received through our associate members, 38. 

This gives us a total membership at the present time 
of exactly 1000, the figure which we have been aiming 
at since our last meeting. Since the convention opened 
we have added a number of new names, bringing the 
membership considerably beyond the thousand mark. 


The National Convention 


At our national convention held in Indianapolis on 
May 19 to 22, the affairs of that Association were shown 
to be in an unusually prosperous condition. 

At the above convention the reports of the committee 
on Trade Relations and also of the Price and Service 
Bureau were especially interesting and the benefits 
which have accrued to the hardware dealers of the coun- 
try as a result of the work of these two departments 
cannot be overestimated. It was recommended that 
each separate state association appoint a Trade Rela- 
tions committee, and President Dickinson has, in con- 
formity with this suggestion, appointed a committee, 
whose work I take it will be largely along the lines. of 
co-operating with the national committee. 

. Those who have used the Price and Service Bureau 
report that they have derived substantial benefits there- 
rom, --Unfortunately only a small percentage of our 
members have taken advantage of the service which is 
available in this connection and it is hoped more of us 
will do so in the future. 
Buying Agencies 

We have received many inquiries from members in 
regard to various buying agencies and syndicate catalog 
propositions and find opinions based upon experiences 
somewhat divided in regard to the benefits derived from 
these organizations. 

Some of our members condemn and some commend 
the different concerns of this character with which they 
have been connected and for the benefit of those who 
have not: yet had any,experience along this line, it is 
to be hoped that those who have had will make it a 
point to express themselves upon the subject when it is 
brought up under the question box. 


Traffic Department 


Our Freight Traffic Department has performed con- 
scientious service for the members, but here again we 
find that only a small percentage avail themselves of 
this opportunity to have their freight bills carefully 
audited. : 

In a number of cases absolutely no errors have been 
found, but the man who is fortunate enough to have 
his bills gone over and to receive a report that he has 
paid no overcharges has every reason to congratulate 
himself, for he can feel that he has not had any money 
tied up uselessly and is not obliged to pay the com- 
mission charged when claims are recovered. 

During the coming year I am in hopes that every 
member of this association will send in his freight bills 
covering any period within the past five years, and you 
may rest assured that each individual bill will be gone 
over by an expert and a claim placed va every case of 


overcharge. 
Local Organization 


In a limited number of cities in the state eee as- 
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sociations have been formed and in every case substan- 
tial benefits have accrued therefrom. 

It isn’t necessary to go to any great expense to get 
the dealers in one locality together and in sections of 
the state where there are no large cities it would be a 
fine thing if the merchants in the several towns would 
get together and form county organizations. 

There are local problems and. buying opportunities 
open which can best be solved by getting together in 
this way and the secretary of the State Association will 
be glad to extend co-operation in bringing about the 
formation of those local organizations wherever the op- 
oe is presented. 

Parcel Post 
. No secretary’s- report would be complete if it failed 
to make reference to the subject of Parcel Post, which 
we have been called upon to consider from many differ- 
ent angles during the past fifteen years. 

The authority given to the Postmaster General ap- 
pears to be too great as has been evidenced by varicus 
reforms instituted since this law went into effect. 

Whereas it was not originally intended, or we were 
at least so told, that mail order houses would under 
the provisions of.this law be directly benefited, we learn 
that these concerns saved upwards of a million dollars 
during the past year by the opportunity given to them 
to ship their catalogs by parcel post. By sending large 
freight shipments of these books to different parts of 
the country they have been able to mail them out at a 
cost of a few cents apiece, whereas the postage under 
the third class rate used to be forty cents per. book. 

I believe it behooves us to forcibly express ourselves 
in regard to this matter and regret exceedingly that the 
department officials saw fit to do away with the use of 
special parcel post stamps, thereby dispensing with 
the opportunity which we had of determining whether 
or not this branch of the service is self-sustaining. 


The Press 

The association movement in general has received 
the loyal support of the hardware trade papers during 
the past year and I believe that we all ought to read 
regularly just as many of these publications as we can. 

Personally I feel under heavy obligation to the offi- 
cers and to the members for the consideration which 
they have given me in carrying out the work which 
devolves upon the secretary. It is a pleasure and an 
honor to serve an organization which is made up of 
such men as those which compose the Michigan Retail 
Hardware Association. 

“The Ideal of Excellence” was the subject of an 
address by C. M. Alden, of Grand Rapids. This 
address will be reproduced in HARDWARE AGE at a 
later date. 

M. L. Corey Discusses Price Problem 


National Secretary Corey presented the facts 
gathered by the Price and Service Bureau in the 
price investigation recently conducted. In opening 
his remarks Mr. Corey emphasized the fact that his 
talk was by no means antagonistic to the jobbing 
interests and that the facts he would present were 
given to make the retailer realize that he must be- 
stir himself to secure better prices in order to meet 
mail order competition. The interests of the whole- 
saler and the retailer were identical, said Mr. Corey. 
If the retailer lost business it was certain that the 
wholesaler would also, and that in his opinion the 
wholesalers should get in the boat with the retailers 
and help pull. 

Mr. Corey also told of his recent visit to Washing- 
ton-and mentioned some of the advantages that the 
Price Maintenance bill would hold for the retailer. 
A number of questions were answered regarding 
this bill and its effect upon the trade of the retailer. 

The kinds of service that are free to association 
members-who will make use of. the Price and Service 
Bureau were explained and it was urged that this 
department of the National Association receive not 
less than one inquiry a month from each Michigan 
member. . 
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J. Charles Ross, manager of the exhibits, gave a 
short talk to the members and expressed the hope 
that each merchant present would buy at least three 
bills of hardware during the convention. 

Following the talk by Mr. Corey, A. E. Towne, 
editor of the National Hardware Bulletin, told the 
members of the assistance that the National Asso- 
ciation was rendering to members who had prob- 
lems that they were unable to solve themselves. He 
gave illustrations showing how members who had 
complained to the association of trade evils had se- 
cured relief. Mr. Towne also asked the members to 
make use of the inquiry cards that can be found in 
the advertising section of the Bulletin. 


Question Box Session Wednesday Evening 

Fred Rechlin, assisted by Porter Wright, con- 
ducted a very instructive question box session 
Wednesday evening. This session was the longest 
of the convention, interest being so manifest that 
the dealers continued to discuss their problems for 
three hours. Many topics were discussed and excel- 
lent advice was given. Dealers were advised to se- 
cure repairs for goods which they did not carry in 
stock and to consider such accommodation as an 
item of service performed for the customer. It was 
shown that the association was especially profitable 
to the small retailer. There was a division of opin- 
ion relative to selling private brand goods. It was 
suggested that dealers should charge interest on 
past due accounts and instances of successful prac- 
tice in this respect were given. 

The consensus of opinion was that dealers carried 
accounts for long periods because they were afraid 
to ask for the money. The formation of local credit 
associations was fully discussed and shown to be 
more advantageous in smaller towns than the use 
of credit guides. It was thought that a collecting 
agency and credit information bureau operated by 
the association would not be beneficial. Dealers 
were urged to accord the most favorable attention 
possible to confirmed mail order buyers. Secretary 
Corey advised dealers to write the mail order prices 
opposite items on the want book. A member told 
of a price comparison book which he used. Invoice 
prices were written in this book by the bookkeeper. 
When other invoices were received the bookkeeper 
checked the prices charged against the price book 
record. The member stated that he had saved $72 
in three months by using this book. A showing of 
hands by the merchants who were discounting bills 
was very favorable, the majority indicating that 
they did so. It was voted that the question box 
session was of more value to members than any sin- 
gle feature of the convention. 


The Thursday Session 

The meeting Thursday morning was the largest 
of all in point of attendance. All of the regular 
seats were occupied and it was necessary to bring in 
extra chairs in order to accommodate the audience. 
The talks that were made were of unusual interest 
and variety and this meeting was easily the best of 
the entire convention. The associate members did 
their part in making the meeting a banner one. 
The first talk on the program was given by T. F. 
Burton on the subject “The Traveling Man and His 
Customer.” Mr. Burton handled the topic admir- 
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ably. His remarks were seconded by Heinrich 
Pickert, who made a short talk. Edward F. Trefz, 
of Chicago, was heartily applauded at the end of his 
speech on “Selling Efficiency.” 

Mr. Trefz said that it required more brains to 
sell goods than to produce them, and he then gave 
excellent examples of the ways in which the mer- 
chant could broaden his field of endeavor. He does 
not believe in a man sticking too close to his busi- 
ness and he directed attention to the fact that the 
greatest merchants of this country have been men 
who had both a vocation and an avocation. His ad- 
vice regarding the preparation of advertising copy 
was excellent. Mr. Trefz emphasized the fact that 
in preparation of newspaper copy one of the most 
important assets was the merchant’s personal knowl- 
edge of the people to whom he wished to appeal. 
No expert copy writer could produce the results that 
the dealer who knew his trade could. 

Confidence of trade was something which every 
merchant must have, said the speaker. He declared 
that success must be founded upon this basis and 
told a number of ways in which the dealer could 
gain his customers’ confidence. He also called at- 
tention to the fact that the dealer must be careful 
not to destroy this confidence. The man who mis- 
represented goods, said Mr. Trefz, was no different 
from the common “second story worker.” 


Wildey Arouses Dealers on Mail-Order Problem 


H. Leslie Wildey, of Graettinger, Iowa, told of the 
methods he had successfully employed to fight the 
mail order houses. Mr. Wildey takes the position 
that he should be given as close a price as any re- 
tailer who competes with him and he related a num- 
ber of instances showing that if dealers would write 
letters to manufacturers relief could be obtained. 
The speaker showed that many advertisements of 
the mail order houses show “usual retail prices” 
that are much higher than the retailer asks. He 
believed that laws should be enacted prohibiting 
such false statements. Mr. Wildey talked for nearly 
an hour and a half to a very much interested audi- 
ence, and he answered a number of questions rela- 
tive to his plans. 


The Banquet Thursday Evening 


Members, exhibitors and guests assembled at the 
Hotel Vincent Thursday evening and marched to 
Arbeiter Hall, where they were tendered a banquet 
by the association. This annual banquet has be- 
come one of the most enjoyable features of the en- 
tertainment at the Michigan meetings and this one 
was a success in every sense of the word. The at- 
tendance was more than 600. Short talks were made 
by a number of the members and guests and after 
the meal a vaudeville program was enjcyed. 

Roy L. Riker, an associate member, was awarded 
first prize for securing the largest number of new 
members during the year. W. J. Dillon won second 
prize in this contest. Both were presented with 
handsome traveling bags. 

The closing session was held Friday afternoon. 
After a short talk by R. A. Peterson, of HARDWARE 
AGE, the reports of committees were read and ap- 
proved and officers were elected for the ensuing 
year. 














Hopeful Signs 


N Friday the business men of the United 
States drew a big, long breath of relief 
when word came from Washingt on that 

there would be no extra session of Congress. 
Congress has been in session for nearly two 
years considering bills the enactment of which 
would affect to a great or less degree the wel- 
fare of almost every business institution. Per- 
sonally, HARDWARE AGE regrets that Congress 
will adjourn without having placed upon the 
statute books some law that would encourage 
private capital to engage in the marine shipping 
business. Certain it is that freight is being 
held at many ports awaiting opportunity for 
shipment, and because the freight offered far 
exceeds the capacity of the boats to carry this 
freight excessively high rates are demanded. 
These high rates could not possibly exist if 
there was any competition whatever. We are 
not prepared to say whether the shipping bill 
should be based on a subsidy, or on govern- 
mental ownership or on government control, but 
certain we are that private capital will never 
seek employment in the marine shipping busi- 
ness under existing conditions. 


The people of this country have had about 
enough of politics. They want more work, 
more business and less politics. The politicians 
have had a long inning, but it is time they 
took a back seat and gave the wage-earner and 
the business man an opportunity to get on the 
job. 

The fundamentals of this country were never 
in a more hopeful condition. The 1914 crops 
were the most abundant in our history and with 
the exception of cotton, sold for a great many 
million dollars more than ever before. While 
cotton is still being sold at a price far from 
satisfactory, there are many encouraging signs 
that prices for cotton will continue to improve. 


Business is slowly but surely improving, but 
it will improve very much faster after our 
worthy congressmen and our hard-worked sena- 
tors have shaken the dust of Washington from 
their feet. 


Paint and Prosperity 
HE impression of prosperity that is in- 
T variably given by fresh paint is unde- 
niable. The connection between the two 
—paint and prosperity—is positive. 
As we travel through the country and notice 
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well-painted homes and barns we assume in- 
tuitively that the farmers in that section are 
prosperous. If we note an unpainted home we 
cannot repress the feeling that its owner is un- 
successful. 


When we visit a city and note that all of the 
homes are neatly painted and well cared for our 
first impression is that that community is pros- 
perous. Fresh paint engenders the feeling that 
a place is a good one in which to live—that 
money is plentiful and business is good there. 


What is true of communities is equally true 
of individual buildings. Place two hardware 
stores side by side, let one be newly painted 
and the other conspicuous by its lack of paint 
and we invariably enter the better appearing 
store first. There is a feeling that our wants 
will be given better attention there, that the 
stocks carried will be more modern, more com- 
plete. : 


The well-dressed store makes a stronger ap- 
peal just as a well-dressed man does—we feel 
the same repugnance when entering a place 
which appears to be “run down at the heel”’ 
that we do when approached by a “bum.” 


The merchant is his own most forcible adver- 
tisement and the next is the merchant’s store. 
Advertising funds may frequently be spent more 
profitably to make a store attractive than to 
buy newspaper space—the appeal of a news- 
paper advertisement is temporary at best, that 
of the well-painted store is permanent. 


A student of business conditions has said 
that success in business is contingent upon gain- 
ing the confidence of the people from whom 
trade is expected. The store that is well- 
painted commands confidence. Thus, by mak- 
ing use of the material that we urge others to 
buy from us we take a step forward toward our 
goal—success—prosperity. 


The Law’s Delay 


T is a most portentious social and economic 
fact that we are the most law ridden and 
law breaking of all civilized nations. This 

lawlessness is due largely to the lack of enforce- 
ment of our laws in general, and the low level 
to which the administration of the law has 
fallen in public opinion. The law in general is 
common sense and seeks to execute justice, but 
legal procedure has become a byward and a 
reproach. The trouble arises from that profes- 
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sional desire to be so exact, unerring and im- 
partial in its methods that no innocent man 
shall suffer, nor any guilty man escape. Just 
what happened is what always happens when 
method and system takes the place of common 
sense. The real end, the administration of 
justice, is constantly lost sight’ of in the en- 
deavor not to violate the complex and intricate 
game that is played by the opposing counsel. Of 
course the opportunity for technical delay and 
evasion is taken advantage of by. both sides 
until it is frequently possible to continue litiga- 
tion indefinitely by those who have sufficient 
means to incur the expense. 


It is small wonder, therefore, that the average 
man holds the entire fabric of law in small 
esteem, and often in outspoken contempt. We 
do not help matters very much by vain bab- 
blings about the “majesty of the law” and the 
“sacredness of the judiciary.” We have usu- 
ally a poor way of selecting our judges by 
partisan political elections, and we get better 
results as a whole than our methods entitle us 
to. We suffer under antiquated interpretations 
of still more antiquated laws as constant handi- 
caps to material and economic progress. More- 
over, the business world feels the burden of ex- 
pensive, endless litigation and suffers loss and 
makes compromises rather than incur the un- 
certainty and the cost of going into court. 


It is a truism that all callings and all profes- 
sions must first feel the impulse of reform and 
advance from the outside. It rarely starts from 
within. So to-day there is needed the voice of 
the commercial world demanding that legal pro- 
cedure be brought up.to date and in accordance 
with modern economic and social conditions. So 
effective has this pressure proven in Missouri 
that the lawyers themselves joined in the move- 
ment and prepared an amendment and correc- 
tion to an antiquated method of legal procedure. 
The commercial bodies of other states have only 
to speak in no uncertain tones to secure the 
same results. 


Let the Hardware Merchant Set the 
Example 


HE good that has been accomplished by 
well-conducted “Clean Up and Paint Up” 
campaigns is incalculable. By arousing 

citizens to the need of cleaner yards and better 
painted homes hundreds of cities and towns 
have been made better advertisements of them- 
selves, and the amount of sickness has been de- 
creased, and epidemics avoided. 


The results have been so beneficial that these 
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campaigns are becoming annual events in many 
places and each year other towns and cities 
which heretofore have exhibited only a pass- 
ing interest in the plan are being awakened to 
activity. 


Within a few weeks many of these campaigns 
will be under way. In many cases some hard- 
ware merchant will lead the way. His is more 
than a philanthropic or patriotic interest, for 
“Clean Up and Paint Up” means increased sales 
for him. 


But the hardware man should do more than 
lead the way, he should set the example. We 
rightly question the motives of the man who is 
willing to preach but not willing to practice and 
if the dealer is to preach the gospel of “Spread 
Paint in the Spring-time” he should be the first 
to begin spreading it. 


The store front, the home, the barn, even the 
delivery wagon may be made an example of the 
fact that the dealer believes in the thing he is 
advocating. On the other hand, if the merchant 
does not set the example some possible custom- 
ers will read his advertisements and wonder 
why the doctor is so averse to taking his own 
medicine. 


Hardware and the Railroads 


‘N practically every one of the State Retail 
Hardware Associations this year there 
have been strong expressions of sympathy 

with the railroads. The hardware merchants 
evidently agree thoroughly with Texas farmers 
who have come to the correct conclusion that 
some of their money is running the railroads. 
Having made this discovery the Texas ranchers 
have told their legislature what they think of a 
law that compels a railroad to hire two men to 
do one man’s work. “We might as well pay two 
men to curry a horse or feed a pig”’ is their way 
of putting it. 


Hardware retailers evidently feel that the in- 
justice of some full crew laws might be better 
understood if merchants were required to put 
two men on every delivery wagon. They might 
go further and reason that when two men are 
paid for doing one man’s work the merchant, 
farmer or railroad must charge more for that 
service. You can’t increase the cost of a keg of 
nails and expect cheaper nails any more than 
you can increase the cost of railroading, and 
then hope for lower freight and passenger 
rules. The merchant’s personal interest in the 
railroad is a good omen. 














OMAHA THE MEETING PLACE OF THE 






NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION 


braska Retail Hardware Association met at 
its headquarters, the Hotel Rome, ‘Omaha, 
Tuesday afternoon, February 9. After singing 
“America” the large audience remained standing, 
while the invocation was offered by the Reverend 
J. Frank Young of Omaha. 
Commissioner Robert H. Manley of the Omaha 
Commercial Club welcomed the members of the con- 


ben Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Ne- 





F. W. Arndt, retiring president 


vention to Omaha on behalf of the commercial in- 
terests and the citizens of Omaha. This was re- 
sponded to by John H. Hussie, one of the retail 
hardware merchants of Omaha, who in a most fitting 
manner expressed the thanks of the association for 
the hearty welcome, and among other things spoke 
of the rivalry among the merchants of the same 
town, the rivalry among the various towns of the 
state, and also the rivalry among the various states, 
but with it all there existed among the people of the 
East and West, the North and South in these United 
States that harmony and interdependence that works 
for the prosperity and happiness of us all. 

He said that to become a first-class merchant re- 
quires as much gray matter and as many years of 
training and preparation as is required in the 
learned professions. 

He also said that the association would ‘never 
reach 100 per cent. of efficiency until each member 
believes that he is the most important member of 
the entire association and that on his individual 
shoulders rests the entire success or failure of all. 

He suggested that the members take a more ac- 
tive interest in politics to the end that men of integ- 
rity be elected to the offices and that good laws be 
enacted, and concluded by requesting that good fel- 
lowship, much hand-shaking and a closer friendly 
acquaintance be one of the strong features of the 
ineeting. 

At this point while President Arndt was an- 
nouncing the “N. R. H. A.” song he was interrupted 
by Vice-president Ammon who in a felicitous man- 
ner presented him on behalf of the association at 
large with a beautiful gavel of black walnut en- 
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circled with a band of silver, bearing the inscrip- 
tion “President F. W. Arndt, 1914.” 
- President Arndt in accepting illustrated his first 
lesson in the use of the mallet as a tinner. 
This was followed by the annual address of the 
president from which we quote as below. 


E extend to you a hearty welcome to our four- 
teenth annual convention. This city bids you 
welcome, and we bespeak for you an enjoyable outing. 
It is surely of all occasions the most pleasant when 
we meet together once each year, touch elbows, swap 
experiences and learn one from the other better ways 
to do things. Thus it is we climb to higher possibili- 
ties in merchandising. The old year has passed into 
history with all its varied experiences, many of which 
can only be effaced by time itself. When we look 
abroad and view with sorrow and regret the terrible 
devastation of war and famine, we humbly thank God 
that we live in a land of peace and plenty, and as we 
claim this grand and great country as our heritage we 
proudly proclaim the fact that none other can vie 
with us in nobleness of man and gentleness of woman, 
men of foresight and wisdom in whom self and selfish- 
ness does not predominate to the undoing of the other 
fellow. With deep regret we look upon the destruction 
of all that is good in man by greed of gain and power 
in our mother countries. America is “the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.” We are free to earn 
an honest return for our labors that our home folks 
may enjoy the blessings that God has bestowed upon 
us. The past year as a whole has been a prosperous 
one, and we all have received a greater or less share as 
circumstances and surroundings has doled it out to us. 
The foundation of our wealth and prosperity, the farm 
and farmer, is receiving in greatly enhanced values 
his share brought about by the misfortunes of others. 
However, without any planning on our part as hard- 
ware men, we will reap rich and profitable harvests in 
the general expansion of money from the better profits 
of the farm. The outlook at this time was never bet- 
ter. The graneries of Europe are all but depleted and 
our 1915 crop prospects are top notch. The silver 
lining of the clouds is toward us. Our opportunities 
and possibilities as a nation were never excelled in the 
history of this generation. We are becoming the work- 
shop of the world. 

Gentlemen, permit me to suggest right here this 
thought, if we can make two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, the problem of feeding the starving 
will be made 50 per cent. easier. I refer to county farm 
superintendents, generally university graduates, whose 
duties will be in an advisory capacity to show and teach 
the farmer how to scientifically get his acres to yield 
better and bigger crops. One bushel more of wheat 
raised on each acre under cultivation in Nebraska would 
increase the total value over a million dollars per year. 
Four counties now have superintendents through the 
assistance of the government. The matter is before 
Congress and we hope soon for more extended work 
along this line. | 

The expense of rural free delivery last year was 40 
million dollars in excess of the revenues produced by 
the service. Sixty-seven per cent. of our 96 million 
population are getting rural delivery service. Are we 
receiving our share of business? This mode of carry- 
ing may prove useful to us. Are we reaching out by 
letter and telephone for business from this source, and 
making this a valuable adjunct to our advertising? 

The Price and Service bureau I find to be of great 
benefit in locating goods wanted, obtaining special low 
quotation, etc. Permit me to state from my own ex- 
perience that I find it a moneymaker for me. The na- 
tional office is alert, ready and willing to aid you and 
give you any information in its power along price and 
service lines. 
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We often need prices to meet competition from Chi- 
cago. The Price and Service bureau will help us fight 
our battles. 

It was my pleasant duty to attend the National Con- 
vention in Indianapolis last year. It proved to me that 
they are right down earnest in their work of trying to 
improve conditions of their members in the retailing of 
hardware by taking up our troubles one by one and 
showing us where we can overcome them. 

Some facts touching the inroads of the mail order 
business in North Dakota enlighten us to their possi- 
bilities. One-third of the merchandise used in. that 
state comes via that route. The assessable value of 
this merchandise is about 8 million dollars. If this 
was taxed on the same basis as the merchant of North 
Dakota it would yield $150,000 or possibly, on just 
valuation, twice that amount. 

We need legislation for self-preservation if for no 
other reason. We sincerely hope the Hinebaugh Bill 
will pass and become a law. It is to be noted as a sign 
for betterment that the farm papers have greatly 
changed their position on this subject, being more fa- 
vorable to home merchants. Perhaps they see the hand- 
writing on the wall: “No Farm—No Town.” I believe 
that if the merchant is alive to his own interest, buys 
his goods right, discounts his bills, keeps a well as- 
sorted stock and treats his customers right, they will 
prefer trading with him, where they can see what they 
buy rather than send their money away for what they 
don’t see or handle. Buy right, sell right, do right, are 
the best weapons to meet such competition. Our job- 
bers are our friends if they are given half a chance. 
Give them your confidence, tell them what you need and 
must have in this game of big competition. They real- 
ize our position. Help them to carry out the program 
of eliminating the enormous overhead expenses. They 
must get their cost of doing business to a plane of least 
resistance, as exemplified by the big mail order houses 
in concentrating their buying and selling. They must 
get their goods to us by easier and more economical 
channels; in short, there must be a co-operation of ef- 
fort between jobber and retailer, directed together to 
nullify the inroads of the big mail order houses. Un- 
less such efforts are put forth, and that right speedily, 
jobber, retailer and country towns will continue to go 
backward until finally they reach the climax of disaster. 

The retailer is trying to save himself, and for years 
he has been asking and begging the jobbers to help 
him. Many times when specially requested to do so 
they have furnished me satisfactory prices to overcome 
mail order competition, but I regret to state that in 
the main there does not seem to be as many efforts di- 
rected along that line as I believe there should be. 

From all sides we hear most favorable comments on 
our newsy Ironmonger so ably edited by our secretary. 
It fits the place exactly for the busy man, and gives 
much good advice straight from the shoulder. Owing 
to the fact that we could not be assured far enough 
ahead to have the use of the auditorium in this city, 
your board thought best to dispense with the hardware 
exhibition for this year. This, however, gives us more 
time for the important matters, such as the question 
box, and that heretofore had to be rushed through. 
This exhibition feature, I believe, is an interesting 
part, especially with the newer members, and we hope 
we may have an exceptionally good one next year. I 
believe the success of future exhibits would be prac- 
tically assured if we encouraged the exhibitors by 
‘placing orders for goods we need. While it placed their 
goods before many dealers, yet an order book with filled 
pages at the close helps to defray the expense, and 
causes the exhibitor to feel better toward us. 

Did you notice the splendid report of our Nebraska 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Company for December? 
After weeding out $155,000 in policies, we have in force 
in healthy policies over $2,000,000 insurance, and a 
cash balance of $25,500. Read the experience of Sen- 
ator Hamp Williams with hardware insurance. He 
states that only through the hardware association did 
he receive settlement from other companies. In conclu- 
sion allow me to extend thanks to you for the loyal sup- 
port you have given me during my term in the office, 
and especially to our able secretary and the board of 
directors. I am indeed proud of the honor, and only 
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regret that I have not accomplished more. Again, I 
thank you. 


Convention Song 


This song was specially prepared for this vccasion 
by Miss Pearl Holloway, of Fremont, Nebraska. 


NR. A. 


Tune—Marching Through Georgia 
Now the months have rolled around, convention time 
again, 
Time when Hardware Dealers as a group of busy men 
Meet in some great city to discuss their plans—and then 
Watch the Nebraska Hardware Merchants. 


Chorus—Hurrah! Hurrah! for our N. R. H. A. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! we surely know the way, 
To run the hardware business and to make it yield 
us pay, 
Watch the Nebraska Hardware Merchants. . 


We proudly hail our President, F. W. Arndt, of Blair, 

Chas. Ammon is Vice-president, you’d know him any- 
where, 

N. Roberts is our Secretary, always on the square, 
Watch the Nebraska Hardware Merchants. 


’Tho Klein, our worthy Treasurer, will always take your 
cash, 

In business he is always wise and never, never rash, 

We’re very much in earnest, with of fun a lib’ral dash, 
Watch the Nebraska Hardware Merchant. 


Our progress is the biggest yet, we have things well 

Great mo give us sound advice with interest be- 

Our Nation’! Pres’dent Mitchell is a man who’s simply 
Watch the Nebraska Hardware Merchants. 


If you are not a member, you had better join our band 
And wear the padlock emblem, ’tis the finest in the land, 
We’ll extend to you a welcome as we gladly take your 
hand, | 
Watch the Nebraska Hardware Merchants. 


CHORUS 


Tune—It’s a Long Way to Tipperary 
We are loyal, loyal members, of the N. R. H. A. 
We are loyal, loyal members, 

And we'll show the rest the way; 

So then, come on, hardware dealers, 
It is surely up to you, 
For we all are loyal, loyal members, 
And our word rings true. 


The president called upon S. C. Oaks, who gave 
a very forceful, interesting and instructive talk on 
system in business in small and great ways. 

President Arndt in opening the Thursday ses- 
sion introduced E. E. Mitchell, president of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, who was re- 
ceived with hearty greetings. 

S. R. McKelvie, Ex-lieutenant Governor of Ne- 
braska, delivered a most instructive and profitable 
address on “Reaching the Farmer.” 

This was followed by an illustrated chalk talk by 
C. M. Johnson of Rush City, Minn. His talk was 
exceedingly humorous, nevertheless it contained sug- 
gestions and advice so well illustrated that the im- 
pression upon the members was permanent. 

The afternoon session was opened by a short talk 
by Frank G. Odell, secretary of the American Rural 
Credit Association, Omaha, who br:efly outlined the 
intention and aims of that company with the farm- 
ers of Nebraska, whereby they may be able to secure 
mortgage loans as low as 5 per cent. 

President Mitchell gave an illustrated talk from 
charts furnished by the Price and Service Bureau 
of the National Retail Hardware Association. He 
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was assisted in this by M. D. Hussie of Omaha, and 
between them they called attention paticularly to 
the great discrepancy in the prices of goods pur- 
chased from various jobbers. The charts and illus- 
trations were along the lines published in the Janu- 
ary issue of the National Hardware Bulletin. 

President Mitchell pointed out that it was not the 
province of the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion or the Price and Service Bureau to fix the 
blame for this discrepancy in price as shown by 
these various charts. He apparently desired to call 
the attention of his hearers to the fact that this dis- 
crepancy existed, being careful to point out to them, 
however, that the blame for such could not in reason 
rest solely upon the jobbers, as lack of knowledge 
on the part of the buyers themselves was often re- 
sponsible for a fair share of this discrepancy. 

He called attention to the card index in particular 
which is furnished by the Argos office, and which 
is one of the most compact and well arranged 
schemes for handling prices and costs that has ever 
been devised, and the attention of the members was 
especially called to this, and stress was laid on the 
importance of using it every day. This index could 
be furnished at a very low price of $1.50 delivered, 
and could be ordered through Secretary Roberts or 
direct from the Argos office. 

That the charts and explanations made a favor- 
able impression goes without saying, as the interest 
evinced by every member present was intense, and 
the questions directed at Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Hus- 
sie kept them busy answering. : 

This was followed by the election of the following 
officers for the ensuing year: 

J. J. Jennings, Gothenburg, president; C. B. Diehl, 
Stratton, vice-president; W. C. Klein, Milford, treas- 
urer. 

Directors: G. H. Heine, Hooper; J. B. Thomas, 
Lyons; L. A. Higgins, Harvard; F. E. Lahr, Lincoln. 


Moroney Hardware Company 
Blames Loose Credits 


f neaers outlook for 1915 seems to be a favorite topic 

in Trade Journals at this season. And rightly 
so. A general sizing up of affairs once in a while 
is good for the cause and it also broadens the man 
making the investigation. A synopsis of conditions 
from all parts of the country interests the man 
whose money is invested in manufacture or the dis- 
tribution of manufactured goods. 

The best indications we can give you as to what 
we think of the outlook for 1915 in Texas is to tell 
you we are keeping our stocks unbroken, up to nor- 
mal, in all spring and summer lines. We do not 
expect a heavy buying season during the first half 
of 1915, because consumers owe too much past due 
and dealers owe jobbers quite heavily; but we do 
believe that good hardware dealers will buy only 
as they need the goods during this first period and 
will look to their home jobbers for their wants. 
Thin ice has a tendency to keep the wise ones close 
to shore and we look for a concentration of buying 
this year. 

We have been astonished in the creditors’ meet- 
ings we have attended this winter to note the large 
number of firms interested in these meetings. One 
firm last week of ordinary size owing $14,000 gave 
us a list of 86 houses they owed for merchandise, 
scattered from Boston to Kansas City and Atlanta 
to Dallas. Another asked us to recommend a 6 
months’ extension for them and gave us a list of 
63 creditors. Another came in this morning who 
owes $12,000, and we find his problem comparatively 
easy because 95 per cent. of what he owes is to seven 
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houses. There is some expensive experience to all 
concerned in these figures. 

Liquidation of debts is going on gradually and 
we look for this movement to continue as good dur- 
ing the first 90 days of 1915 as during the last 90 
days of 1914. If this proves true, and we believe 
it will, the dealers of Texas are to be congratulated 
on pulling themselves out of a dangerous place. 
And when we realize that easy credits and loose 
credits caused the trouble as much or more than 
any war or low price of cotton, we may see a ray of 
hope for the future if all merchants take the lesson 
to heart and stiffen up on long time credit. 

We have known many cases this past year of good 
representative dealers grown gray in merchandise 
service who faced absolute bankruptcy this fall, be- 
cause all they had or ever hoped to have, was scat- 
tered over the country among people who could and 
would not pay—good, bad and indifferent. This is 
the picture painted by loose credits—the one and 
only picture it can paint—and if we learn anything 
from the experience of 1914, it should be that loose 
credits must stop. 

When the losses from extravagant living and 
loose methods among the people are checked and 
new habits of greater economy are formed, the 
gradual accumulation of savings will pay our debts, 
float all legitimate business and establish a reserve 
to be used in dry years. The hope of the New Year 
lies more in ourselves and our strength and our 
efficiency than in outside legislative or govern- 
mental affairs, and speaking for ourselves, we have 
confidence and abiding faith in the outcome. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, February 23, 24, 25, 26, 1915. 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 

WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Huntington, March 2, 3 and 4, 1915. 
Exhibit and Convention in Armory. For space ad- 
dress A. A. Doak, secretary, Grafton, W. Va. 


SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Mitchell, March 2, 3, 4, 5, 1915. E. C. 
Warren, secretary, Pierre, S. D. 


CALIFORNIA STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, San Francisco, March 17, 18, 19, 
1915. L. R. Smith, secretary-treasurer, Oakland. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, in conjunction with the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La., 
April 20, 21, 22, 23, 1915. John Donnan, secretary- 
treasurer, Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, in conjunction with the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association, New Orleans, La., 
April 20, 21, 22, 23, 1915. F. D. Mitchell, secretary- 
treasurer, Woolworth Building, New York. 


MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Jackson, May 5, 6, 1915. John E. Som- 
mers, secretary-treasurer, Clarksdale. 


FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, St. Petersburg, May 11, 12, 13, 1915. G. E. 
Noblit, secretary, Tarpon Springs. 

AMERICAN IRON, STEEL & HEAVY HARDWARE AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, San Francisco, Cal., May 285, 
26, 27,1915. Headquarters St. Francis Hotel. John 
G. Purdie, secretary-treasurer, Marbridge Building, 
New York. 
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The cut shows the ten interchangeable pieces, assembled, which were described in HARDWARE AGE, February 18 


N our last page under this heading we reproduced 
| a sketch showing ten interchangeable designs 
which may be worked up into a series of back- 
ground and fixture ideas to more effectively display 
hardware merchandise. 

With this issue we show a sketch in which the 
entire ten pieces have been utilized in* reproducing 
the background especially suitable for a spring 
showing of new goods. 

If you will carefully review the first article and 
study the illustrations you will readily understand 
how quickly this design may be reproduced. 

All that is necessary to complete this fixture aside 
from the pieces themselves is the stencilling of two 
designs on each side. It may also be treated by cut- 
ting out paper of contrasting colors and pasting it 
in place. 

In the upper part of the design we show flowers 
and foliage. These should be of a seasonable nature 
and may be artificial or natural. Of course the arti- 
ficial foliage is a great deal more practical for this 
use and it will last longer. Artificial foliage for 


decorative purposes has another advantage in the 
fact that it may be used over and over again 
throughout the season. 

Competition in most lines of retailing is keen 
and remorseless, but the enterprising business man 
who watches and profits by the improved methods 
of retailing, is the man who gets real pleasure out 
of competition because he usually excels his com- 
petitor in his business methods. 

When profits are reduced to a minimum scale, the 
loss must be made up by increasing the aggregate 
sales. One of the surest ways of securing this re- 
sult is through the show window and the show cards. 
By show cards we not only mean price tickets, but 
cards of striking design, worded to give information 
to the onlookers. The cards we reproduce accom- 
panying this article show excellent examples. If 
you up to this time have used a price card only, try 
this plan as suggested, and you will find it both 
profitable and an added interest creator in the mer- 
chandise on display. 

The Dazey churn card gives a definite message of 
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interest to anyone using a churn. This card is ex- 
ecuted on a quarter sheet using a brush letter for 
the words Dazey churn, the remainder being finished 
with the Soennecken pen. 














Your bell | 
will be less tk 


you use the 


‘Universal 
Slectric Jron | 
= ee 
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Combination of Soennecken pen and brush filling 

work and an illustration taken from a HARDWARE AGE 

advertisement of Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn. 

The Universal electric iron card is made through- 
out with the Soennecken pen with the exception of 
the figure 3, which is made with a brush filling the 
section. 

Attention is called to the illustrations and the 


Increase your 
Butter yield. 


Save time and 
labor by using the 


| DAZEY 
/| CHURN 
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Brush letters are used in the words “Dazey Churn.” 

The rest of the card is made with a Soennecken pen 

and an illustration taken from a HARDWARE AGE ad- 

vertisement of the Dazey Churn & Mfg. Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


way in which they are used on the card. These are 
taken from the advertising pages of the HARDWARE 
AGE. 


E. H. BARDES, president of the Bardes Range & 
Foundry Company, Cincinnati, Ghio, was elected a 
member of the Trade Expansion Committee of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, at a meeting held 
at the Hotel Gibson recently. 
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Welsh & Park Helped by Phila- 
delphia Jobbers 


d following letter is published at the request 
of Welsh & Park, Wayne, Pa., as a mark of 
gratitude for the help extended to them by the 
Philadelphia jobbers when the firm’s stock was 
burried: 

Gentlemen :— 

On Wednesday morning, Dec. 30th, as most of the 
trade are aware, owing to a fire in our building, our 
stock was entirely ruined by water. We immediately 
rented a large room, which we were very fortunate 
in obtaining, and started in at once buying a fresh 
stock of goods, some of which were in our new store 
four hours after the firemen had stopped playing the 
hose. 

We wish to express our sincere and heartfelt thanks 
for the kindness, sympathy and consideration so freely 
and fully shown by those with whom we have had 
dealings, and for the promptness with which they have 
responded to all our needs, thus enabling us to con- 
tinue our business without a single day’s delay. 

We take this measure of expressing our warmest 
appreciation for all the aid so universally extended to 
us in our time of stress and trouble. 

Very truly yours, 
‘Welsh & Park. 


Metropolitan Hardware Boosters 
3 Meet 


4 hope regular meeting of the Hardware Boosters 
of the Metropolitan District was held recently 
at 239 West Thirty-ninth street, New York City. 
There were fifty members present, and the Senior 
Chief Booster was in the chair. A membership 
committee was appointed, and a motion made, and 
unanimously adopted, that no intoxicating liquors 
should be served at any of the affairs managed by 
the Hardware Boosters. 

William H. Taylor, president of the David 
Williams Company, made an address which was fol- 
lowed by a visit to the printing department of the 
David Williams Company. Roy F. Soule, editor of 
HARDWARE AGE, spoke to the Boosters on salesman- 
ship and how salesmen can help their customers. 

The Hardware Boosters now have a membership 
of 78. 


Plans for South Dakota Convention 


ECRETARY WARREN has completed plans for 
the tenth annual convention of the South Da- 

kota Retail Hardware Association which will be 
held in Mitchell, S. D., on March 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

The number of set speeches has been limited to 
one each day and the other time in the meetings 
will be devoted to question box discussions by the 
members and to hearing reports of committees. 

The program which has been outlined allows much 
time for visiting exhibits, and this, in connection 
with the fact that four days will be devoted to the 
convention this year, should prove of especial inter- 
est to manufaeturers who contemplate exhibiting 
at the South Dakota convention. 

All sessions will be held in the afternoons. The 
mornings and all evenings except one will be given 
over to the exhibitors. 


THE NATIONAL TRIMMING COMPANY, Detroit, Mich., 
has been incorporated for $10,000, to manufacture motor 
car tops. B. B. Wetsman and James E. Winney are the 
incorporators. 











“THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER” 


Be Cordial to Your Customers 


O “The Man Behind The Counter’’: 
T Dear Sir:— 

Making good in a hardware store makes 
large demands upon a man’s gray matter. The 
channels which are continually opening, affording 
great opportunities to get right with your custom- 
ers—and the Boss likewise—are too numerous to 
mention. 

One of these is the privilege of making a friend 
of every individual who enters your store. This 
practice enabled us to establish our business in the 
face of the hottest kind of competition—four stores 
that were doing business from 10 to 20 years be- 
fore we came on the scene. One old-timer remarked 
that “We would not make our dinner money” but 
we are still on the job. 

Every effort was made to please our customers 
and make friends of them. We would first get a 
customer’s name and then always greet him by 
name whenever he entered our place. His stay was, 
and is, always made interesting. Any object that 
might attract his attention is taken: up or brought 
out of a case, described, various parts explained, 
method of manufacture outlined, uses illustrated— 
in fact our man is made to feel that we are running 
our store for him, our time is his and that we ap- 
preciate his choice of our place to leave his money; 
a cordial goodbye is our finishing touch. 

Our customers stay with us, and advertise our 
store; they recommend their friends and friends’ 
friends. After five years our trade is most satis- 
factory and during these so-called hard times we 
are still holding our own, making our dinner and 
Supper money with a nickel to spare for the movies. 

Cordiality, friendliness, cheerfulness toward ev- 
ery customer or prospect, combined with a whole- 
some interest in your man’s needs, will make him 
a permanent buyer and a valuable asset. This 
means more sales, more profit for the Boss and a 
raise without asking for it. 

Yours behind the counter, 
C. L. DUFFNER, New York City. 


Mr. Duffner’s letter covers a subject which I have 
intended to discuss for some time. The need for 
more cordiality on the part of retail salesmen is 
frequently impressed upon me when visiting hard- 
ware stores. It seems that many of the men upon 
whom the Boss is depending have not realized how 
easily trade may be driven away. 


A few months ago I stepped into a prosperous 
looking hardware store in the city of Springfield, 
Ohio. Everyone was busy at the time so I waited 
for some one to greet me. Finally a young man 
came hurrying up and scowled at me as he asked, 
“Did you want anything?” Now, as a matter of 
fact, I would not have been in that store if I had 
not wanted something and I believe I can say safely 
that the same thing is true of 98 per cent. of the 
people who go there. Therefore the question, “Did 
you want anything?” was useless and, accompanied 
by the frown, almost insulting. 

I said that I wanted to see the proprietor and 
tried to ask his name, but the salesman (?) learn- 
ing who I wanted to see, turned on his heel and left 
me while I was talking. 

I remained in that store for nearly an hour and 
the scowling salesman received a good part of my 
attention during the time. I could overlook his dis- 
courtesy to me on the basis that I probably looked 
like a traveling salesman but I wanted to see how 
the customers were handled. 

To the credit of the young man let it be said that 
he certainly waited on his share of the trade. There 
was no inclination to loaf, but he handled every cus- 
tomer as if he certainly did hate himself, and the 
job and the man who came to buy. I did not hear 
him thank a single customer who bought from him, 
did not hear him greet a single buyer except to ask, 
“What do you want?” or, “Did you want anything?” 
I did not see him accord treatment to a single cus- 
tomer that would induce that customer to come back 
again and I have no doubt that his manner of hand- 
ling trade is driving more customers away from 
that store than two men could bring back. 

It does not cost a cent to be cordial. Someone 
has truthfully said that “A man with a smile is a 
man worth while” and it seems to me that this 
would be a very good motto for the proprietor to 
post in his store. 

The young man in Springfield probably does not 
realize that he has become a grouch. It is an easy 
matter to drift into such a state without knowing 
it. I have an idea that he will read of the impres- 
sion he is making and I hope that he will change 
the frown into a smile. In the meantime it may be 
well for the rest of us to take inventory of our stock 
of cordiality and see if there is enough to supply 
all of the customers who visit us. 

Smile and your customer smiles with you. 

Frown and he leaves you alone. 

THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 
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No. 1 (9x12 in.).—This copy form or chart 
comes to us from H. B. Viall of the Marshall, Wood 
& Riley Company, Plattsburgh, N. Y. Mr. Viall 
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No. 1.—Your copy and complete insertion orders are 
always together 


finds the chart a great convenience and sends it to 
us with the idea that other hardware men may find 
it a time and trouble saver. In passing, Mr. Viall 
notes that from the pages of HARDWARE AGE he has 
taken many a useful suggestion. The chart is self- 
explanatory. It practically eliminates any possibil- 
ity of mistake or confusion on the part of the 
printer and saves the advertiser writing instructions 
over and over again. You will note by using this 
chart that your copy and complete insertion order 
are always together, and the printer is never in 
doubt as to what cuts to use or on what dates to 
insert the ad. We feel that HARDWARE AGE readers 
will find this chart a valuable unit in the advertising 
department system. 


A Strong Advertisement 


No. 2 (8 cols. x. 20 in.).. In New York City, at 
the present time, a single newspaper is endeavoring 
to the best of its judgment, to lay before its readers 
the truth about bargains and bargin sales. Just 
where a bargain stops and a fake value begins is a 
moot question. What may constitute a real bar- 
gain in the mind of a perfectly honest retailer may 
assume “fake” proportions to the investigating 
newspaper. The fact, however, that a newspaper 
has really gone to this length in an endeavor to 
guide and protect its readers is significant of the 
trend of the times in advertising appeal. What is 
now taking place in New York is reflected in this 
ad which has just been received from the St. Peters- 
burg Hardware Company, St. Petersburg, Fla. It’s 
a finely written ad and deserving of your careful 
reading. It gives to the reader a vivid picture of 
store policy and impresses him tremendously on the 
question of choosing values. The argument is clear 
and convincing. The premises are well stated, and 
there can be no refutation of the facts set down 
for purposes of value comparison. There can be no 
doubt that people want genuine bargains, but they 
are beginning to show a new kind of judgment in 
selecting their bargains. To paraphase a proverb: 
“all is not value that is priced low.” 


An Answer to the Bargain Talk 
No. 3 (% page). The St. Petersburg Hardware 


Company encloses with its ad this announcernent of 
a competitor whose name they have omitted. The 


PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


Practical Copy Form—Interesting Bargain Talks 
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BARGAINS? 


FROM THE MERCHANTS RECORD, CHICAGO: 


Tl N PAST ISSUES we have had a good deal to say as to the over- 

use of the word ‘“‘Bargain."’ This word has been worked to 
death in retail advertising and the general public has grown to look 
upon it as a mild but somewhat tiresome jest of the average adver- 
tisers. It is true that every store occasionally has bargains to offer, 
but no store can live upon bargains alone.. Nevertheless, ‘‘great re- 
@uctions,"’ ‘remarkable values,"’ ‘‘manufacturer's sacrifice’’ and 
dozens of similar variations of the word ‘‘bargain'’ are the rule 
‘rather than the exception in retail advertising. TO THE WISE 
BUYER, AND MOST OF THE READERS OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
HAVE CONSIDERABLE WISDOM IN THE MATTER OF VAL-‘ 
UES, THESE CLAIMS ARE ACCEPTED BOR JUST WHAT THEY 
ARE WORTH. SENSIBLE PERSONS ENOW THAT NO STORE 
CAN SELL MERCHANDISE HABITUALLY FOR LESS THAN ITS 





REAL VALUE AND THEY ARE WELL SATISFIED TO PAY FOR 
AN ARTICE WHAT IT IS WORTH. 











We are just at the height of the Tourist Season — a time 
when our friends from the frozen north are buying and building. 
many pretty homes in St. Petersburg—spending large sums of 
money for new furnishings for these homes. 


Wouldn’t it be well for YOU who are building and furnishing 
these homes to stop for a moment and consider where YOU are go- 
ing to spend YOUR money. 


Reason with yourseif! ; 

Would YOUR business be a success if you sold goods at COST 
for ten or fifteen days out of each sixty or ninety days? 

Would YOUR business be a success if YOU closed your doors 
to all profit for ten or fifteen days out of each sixty or ninety days? 

Could you, Mr. Laboring Man, take a vacation for ten or fif- 
teen days out of each sixty or ninety days and make a living for 
YOUR family? 

The answer is NO. And yet 


We hear much about BARGAINS, about Tremendous Savings, 
about Cut Prices, about Goods at Cost and Below Cost. 

How is it possible? 

We are working away with a vengeance, striving with all the 
means and experience that this long-established organization has 
acquired, to gather into our store merchandise that measures up 
to the standard cf what it ought to be for the price. 

Our buyers’ time and energy is devoted to the selection of such 
merchandise. 

We are rather proud of our reputation for giving GENUINE 

~ BARGAINS in our sales which come as often as we can work them 
out truthfully and genuinely—but no oftener. 

We will not be tempted in this sudden rush of busy-ness to for- 
get the principles that underlie the St. Petersburg Hardware Co.’s 
way of doing things. 

We have gathered stocks that we are proud of, merchandise 
that will stand the “hundred cents to the dollar test.” 

It is in this spirit that we invite you to our store; invite you to 
‘make comparisons, to use your own judgment, to decide for your- 
self whether these hundred cents to the dollar values are or are 
not equal to the hundred and twenty-five cents to the dollar “bar- 
gains” so often advertised. 

We are full of confidence—our stock is the largest and most 
complete in the city. our prices are as low as the usual sale “‘bar- 
gains,” our goods are never misrepresented. 

And now let your good judgment come in and guide you in 
your purchases. 


St. Petersburg Hardware Co. 


EVERYTHING TO FURNISH THE HOME 











No. 2—It’s a finely written ad and deserving of your 
careful reading 


St. Petersburg ad carried conviction enough to im- 
pel this merchant to actually set down his profits on 
the two articles he features. After reading the St. 
Petersburg ad, this ad should prove a most: inter- 
esting piece of writing. It demonstrates what one 
merchant may do when he starts a campaign for 
fair values. 








February 25, i915 
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BARGAINS! BARGAINS! BARGAINS! 


























No. 2 National Springs at $2.50. They cost me $1.75. 








A 50 Pound, All Layer Felt Mattress, Art Tick, Imperial Stitch, For....$7.50Os 


Guaranteed by both the Manufacturer and myself—the kind that you have been paying $15.00 or more for. This mattress costs me $5.22 de- 
livered in St. Petersburgh, and $2.28 is what I consider legitimate profit. 


A 6-foot, solid oak, 42-inch round extension dining table with square, round or hexagonal non-dividing pedestal with patent lock, for $8.50, 
like the $15.00 and $18.00 kind you and your neighbor are eating off of. This table costs me $4.95 and gives me a legitimate profit of $3.85. 


You are willing to pay a legitimate profit: come down the street to 172 Central Avenue; stere and warehouse full of this kind of bargains. 
The business you have done with me, Tourists and Citizens, has been very satisfactory. The profits you have paid me and the promptness with 
which you have met your obligations are stil! more gratifying and I wish to thank you and will strive harder to please you. 


My Overhead Expense is small and I avail myself of every Cash 
discount. Thus Enabling Me to Offer You REAL BARGAINS 
and ‘a good profit to Yours Truly, 


—ncnnnnitniiine, 








No. 3—After reading the St. Petersburg ad, this ad should prove a most interesting piece of writing 





Iowa Merchant Writes of Business 
Conditions 


CENTERVILLE, IOWA. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE. 
DEAR SIR: 

Enclosed please find my check for $2 to renew 
my subscription. 

Speaking of the business conditions in this part 
of the country, I would say they were normal for 
the time of the year. 

I have talked to some twenty different dealers 
in Southern Iowa and North Missouri in the last 
two weeks. With but two exceptions they all said 
their business was up to 1913. One dealer who has 
been doing a business for thirty years in the same 
building and has grown wealthy, told me 1914 was 
the most successful in his experience. The bank 
clearances in Des Moines until the beginning of the 
war were ahead of any previous year and the fall- 
ing off since the war started has not been so pro- 
nounced as one would think from reading the 
papers, and the last few weeks they are making 
new high records. 

We made a small increase in our business over 
1913 and a 40 per cent. increase over any previous 
year. 

There has been more building in Centerville the 
past year than any one year in the history of the 
town. Labor has been well employed at good 
wages. 

The newspapers’have more real effect on business 
than any one thing. They nearly all have been 
more or less pessimistic, which has a wonderful 
affect on the buying public. If they would say 
more about the good things and less about the bad, 
it would have an affect. Dealers have been buying 
from hand to mouth and many of them losing busi- 
ness on account of being out of goods. 

If the retailers would start to buy for their 
spring requirements prices would stiffen and that 
would further stimulate buying until in a few 
months prosperity would be rampant. Retailers’ 
stocks in this part of the country never were as 


low as they are at present. From an Iowa stand- 
point I cannot see anything that can keep 1915 
from being a top notcher. 

Iowa land is changing hands at from $100 to 
$250 per acre and new high records are being made 
every week. Iowa may be a little more fortunate 
than other states however. 

When we compare the products of the Iowa farm 
with other states we can readily see why business 
will be good. The product of Iowa farms in 1914 
is worth more than the product of all the farms in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada and 
Utah combined. 

We are looking forward to a good year’s business 


and wish the same for you. Sincerely 


J. E. SHARP & SON. 


Hardware Age as Good as a Corre- 
spondence Course 


HARDWARE AGE. 

Gentlemen:—HARDWARE AGE if carefully read 
and studied is better than a correspondence course 
at many times the cost, because it’s right up to the 
minute and always from actual experience, the 
only real teacher. 

I have just read your editorial on the “HARDWARE 
AGE for 1915.” It sounds good and my wish is 
that the New Year may be as prosperous as you 
predict. Yours very truly, 

ST. PETERSBURG HARDWARE COMPANY, 
C. F. Krom, Advertising Department. 


THE ENTERPRISE ALUMINUM COMPANY, Massillon, 
Ohio, recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, has established quarters in the galvanizing 
department of the Massillon Rolling Mill Company 
and is engaged in the manufacture of aluminum cook- 
ing utensils. It will occupy quarters in the plant of 
the American Stamping & Enameling Company when 
that company’s new plant is completed, and eventually 
expects to build a new plant. The Aluminum company 
is closely allied with the other two companies. 


























Hardware Age 





Jane Jones 


ANE JONES keeps a-whispering to me all the time, 
An’ says: “Why don’t you make it a rule 
To study your lessons, ’nd work hard ’nd learn, 
And never be absent from school? 
Remember the story of Elihu Burritt, 
How he clumb to the top; 
Got all the knowledge ’at he ever had 
Down in the blacksmith shop.” 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so; 
Maybe he did—I dunno; 
’Course, what’s a-keeping me ’way from the top, 
Is not never havin’ no blacksmithin’ shop. 


She said ’at Ben Franklin was awfully poor, 
But full o’ ambition and brains, 

An’ studied philosophy all ’is hull life— 
An’ see what he got for his pains. 

He brought electricity out o’ the sky 
With a kite an’ the lightnin’ an’ key. 

So we’re owin’ him more’n any one else 
Fer all the bright lights ’t we see. 

Jane Jones she actually said it was so; 
Maybe he did—lI dunno; 

’Course what’s allers been hinderin’ me 
Is not havin’ any kite, lightnin’ or key. 


Jane Jones said Columbus was out at the knees 
When he first thought up his big scheme; 
An’ all the Spaniards an’ Italians, too, 
They laughed and just said ’t it was a dream, 
But Queen Isabella she listen’d to him, 
An’ pawned all her jewels o’ worth, 
An’ bought him the Santa Marier ’nd said: 
“Go hunt up the rest of the earth.” 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so; 
Maybe he did—I dunno; 
’Course that may all be, but you must allow 
They ain’t any land to discover just now. 
The Tattler. 


A Fervent Prayer 


WHITE minister, after conducting services in a col- 
ored church, asked an old deacon to lead the con- 
gregation in prayer. The brother in black offered a very 
fervent appeal for the white brother and said: “O 
Lord, gib him de eye of de eagle, dat he may spy sin 
afar off. Put his hands to de gospel plow. Nail his 
ear to de gospel pole. Bow his head way down ’twixt 
his knees in some lonesome, dark and- narrow alley, 
where prayer is much wanted to be made. ’Noint him 
wid de kerosene ile of salvation and den sot him on 
fire.’—Western Recorder. 


Withdrawn 


MONG the Monday morning culprits haled before 
a Baltimore police magistrate was a darky with 
no visible means of support. 
“What occupation have you here in Baltimore?” 
asked His Honor. 
“Well, jedge,” said the darky, “I ain’t doin’ much at 
present—jest circulatin’ ’round, suh.” 
His Honor turned to the clerk of the court and said: 
“Please enter the fact that this gentleman has been 
retired from circulation for sixty days.”—Green Bag. 


A Cook Worth Having 


HE Rev. Simon R. Cohen, of Brooklyn, who is Grand 

Chaplain of New York Masonry, in speaking be- 

fore one of the Brooklyn lodges recently, told the story 

of a man who went into a restaurant to get his 
luncheon: 

“The waiter,” said Mr. Cohen, “was a darkey, whose 
knowledge of the English language was somewhat cir- 
cumscribed. 

“*What’ll you have to eat?’ he asked the visitor. 

“*Well, what have you that’s good?’ 

“‘Our ham and eggs is very good, suh,’ replied the 
waiter. 

“ “Well, let me have some fried ham, but eliminate the 
eggs.’ , 

““Beg your pardon, suh?’ 

“‘T said let me have some ham, but eliminate the 
eggs.’ , 

“This was too much for the waiter, and he went to 
consult the cook, also a colored man. After a lapse 
of several minutes the cook came out to the table. 

“‘T’m sorry, suh,’ he said, ‘but our ignoraminous 
waiter didn’t understand yo’ order. What was it?’ 

“*T said,’ replied the hungry visitor, ‘give me some 
ham, but eliminate the eggs.’ 

“The cook was stumped. He stood for a moment, 
scratched his head in perplexity, and then a bright light 
dawned on him. 

“‘I’se powerful sorry, suh,’ he said, ‘but we broke 
our ’liminator yestiddy, and ain’t had it fixed yet.’ ”— 
Brooklyn Eagle 


Substitution 


E gazed pityingly on the listless drug store clerk, 
leaning against the soda counter. 
“Haven’t you any ambition?” we queried kindly, and 
all that. 
“No,” he replied with brightening intelligence, “but 
I have something just as good.”—Ezachange. 


Not from Headquarters 


éé ILKES tells me semiofficially that his wife is 
going to move to the country.” 
“Semiofficially?” 
“Yes; didn’t I say Wilkes told me?”—Exchange. 


How It Happened and When 


UDGE—Do you mean to say, madam, that this 
physical wreck you call your husband gave you a 
black eye? 
The Woman—Oh, he wasn’t a wreck until after I got 
the black eye, Judge.—Exchange. 


The Original Version 


T’S a long, long way to Tipperary, 
It’s a long, long way to roam; 
But if you haven’t got the return ticket 
It’s a darned sight further home. 
—Exchange. 


A Climber 


AT—Say, Nora, what is a chafing dish? 
Nora—Phist man, ’tis a frying pan that has come 
into society.—Exchange. 








Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





The steel trade is holding the gain made 
since January l. 


There has been another increase in foreign 
inquiries, mostly for barb wire, shrapnel 
shells and other products used in warfare. 


The report comes from Chicago that the 
optimistic predictions relative to the retail 


MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


and wholesale hardware business are begin- 
ning to be realized. 


Retailers are showing more inclination 
each year to postpone the completion of their 
stocks until after the convention season is 
over, so that they may have an opportunity 
to consider new lines. 














Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 23, 1915. 


5 eee steel trade is steadily holding the gain it has 
made since January 1, and last week the Carnegie 
Steel Company was operating 64 per cent. of its ingot 
capacity, the heaviest rate of operation this company 
has been able to secure for some months. In fact in 
November the Steel Corporation was down one week to 
as low as 26 per cent. of ingot capacity, so that the pres- 
ent rate is more than doubly as large. The small amount 
of purchases made by the railroads so far has been a 
very great disappointment, and the railroads are 
not making good their promises of December that 
if they could get an advance in freight rates 
of 5 per cent. they would be heavy purchasers 
of track material. It is true they have bought 
a moderate tonnage of steel rails and other track 
supplies, such as railroad spikes, splice bars, and 
in some cases steel railroad ties, but the amount of car- 
orders placed have been very small. What is giving 
more employment to the mills at present is the fact 
that in December heavy contracts for plates, shapes and 
bars were made for first quarter delivery at 1.05c. and 
1.10c., and since that. time the mills have put up prices 
on these commodities, so that specifications have come 
in freely, giving the mills a good deal of work. Last 
week the plate mills of the Carnegie Steel Company at 
the Homestead steel works operated to about 90 per 
cent. of capacity, this company having secured very 
large contracts for plates to be made into pipe for the 
National Tube Company. 


The demand for structural steel for building purposes 
in the past week or two has been very light, and there 
is a good deal of disappointment over this. It is known 
that some very large projects are under way that will 
require very large amounts of structural steel, but for 
one reason or another these are being held up and may 
not be placed for some time. The tone of the market is 
strong, and prices on some lines, mainly galvanized 
products, have been very sharply advanced. Galvanized 
steel pipe up to 6 in. has been put up $6 a ton and gal- 
vanized iron pipe $4 a ton. The last advance in galvan- 
ized sheets was $5, putting No. 28 gauge squarely at 
3.25c.,, Pittsburgh. None of the mills will take con- 
tracts for galvanized sheets at this price, and it is only 
good for prompt shipment. It is said that the spectac- 
ular rise in price of spelter was not due to manipula- 
tion, as charged, but simply to the fact that consump- 
tion has been heavy and that export shipments have 
been large. It. is claimed that a very much greater 
_ amount of spelter has been shipped out of this country 
in the last six months than generally supposed. 


Recently the sheet and tin plate mills that sign the 
Amalgamated Association scale of wages asked their 
men to accept a reduction of about 14 per cent. in the 
sheet scale and 12 per cent. in tin plate. This was put 
up to the men by the Amalgamated Association to get a 
vote, and last week the returns were all in, the men re- 
fusing absolutely to accept any reduction either in sheet 
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or tin plate wages. This has complicated the situation 
among the union sheet and tin plate mills to some ex- 
tent, and just what their next move will be is not known. 
Makers of sheet and tin plate that sign the scale claim 
they cannot compete with non-union mills that have re- 
cently secured reductions in wages either by directly 
lowering the prices paid for labor or else the men are 
turning out an increased tonnage at the same rates as 
before. It is not unlikely that some of the sheet and 
tin plate mills that heretofore have signed the scale will 
break away and operate non-union in the future. Mean- 
while prices of galvanized sheets continue to advance, 
but black and blue annealed have not gone up, holding 
steady, with demand fairly active. 

There may yet be some trouble in this country over 
the supply of ferromanganese used in making steel and 
on which England has had an embargo for some months. 
No deliveries have been made in this country on con- 
tracts for English ferromanganese for some time, and 
the supply is steadily growing shorter. Some import- 
ers have stocks at seaboard points from which they are 
selling carload lots at $85 up to $100 a ton. The nomi- 
nal price for English 80 per cent. is $68, seaboard, but 
sellers will not accept this price and guarantee ship- 
ments. 

There has been another increase in foreign inquiries, 
mostly for barb wire, shrapnel shells and other prod- 
ucts used in warfare, but the amount of actual busi- 
ness being placed is not heavy. It is said that in one 
day recently foreign inquiries were received in this 
country for fully 200,000 tons of barb wire, but sepa- 
rate inquiries are handled by a number of importers, 
and the actual amount involved is thus very greatly 
exaggerated. There has recently been a sale of a large 
number of billets for shipment to England by a do- 
mestic mill, the order presumably having been taken 
by the United States Steel Corporation and filled from 
one of its steel mills. 

The market on heavier lines, such as pig iron, steel 
billets and sheet bars, coke and scrap, are not very 
active, but prices are holding firm. The Carnegie Steel 
Company is steadily blowing in blast furnaces, and 
since January 1 has started up no less than 14 stacks, 
giving that company 36 in operation out of a total of 59 
furnaces. 

Local jobbers and hardware dealers report condi- 
tions in the hardware trade as only fairly satisfactory. 
The volume of business is not as heavy as it was at 
this time last year, and the chances for an increase in 
the near future are not very bright. The trade is 
buying largely for actual needs, and while the number 
of orders received is large, they do not aggregate as 
much business as formerly. The mild winter has cur- 
tailed demand for seasonable goods, such as skates, 
sleds, snow shovels, ice creepers and other goods, 
which are moving out slowly. The advances in gal- 
vanized wire goods is causing some activity among 
jobbers, who are trying to cover at old prices and 
accumulate as large stocks as they can in view of prob- 
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able further advances. The demand for barb wire, 
fence wire, fencing and wire nails is fairly active. The 
outlook for building operations is only moderate, and 
it is not believed the building season this year will be 
as active as expected. 

The money situation is easy and collections are re- 
ported fairly good in most sections, but in some places 
are not satisfactory. 


WirE NalIts.—So far there has been little or no buy- 
ing of wire nails at the advanced price of $1.60 per 
keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, this being due to the fact that 
jobbers and retailers are covered for some time ahead 
at the old price of $1.50 and $1.55. However, the mills 
report that most contracts at the $1.50 price have been 
pretty well cleaned up, and that a good deal of busi- 
ness is now going out at $1.55 per keg. Jobbers are 
specifying freely against their contracts and the mills 
are making heavier shipments than for some time. The 
heaviest demand for wire nails is from the West, but 
from the South is not so active. 

We quote wire nails as follows: In carload lots to jobbers, 
$1.60 f.0.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 
Jobbers charge the usual advances over these prices for 
small lots from store. 

Cut Naits.—The market on cut nails is strong and 
most mills are now quoting $1.55 to $1.60, asking the 
higher price in most cases. There is a fair new de- 
mand for cut nails, quite heavy shipments going to 
the South, where cut nails are used to some extent in 
preference to wire nails. 

We quote nails $1.55 per keg in carload and larger lots 


Hardware Age 


Nuts, Botts AND Rivets.—The new demand contin- 
ues fair, but is mostly for small lots to cover current 
needs. Large consumers like the railroads and others 
are covered by contracts up to July, and which were 
made at relatively low prices. The demand for struc- 
tural and boiler rivets is dull and mostly for small lots. 


We quote structural rivets at 1.40c. and boiler rivets at 
1.50c. in carload lots, small lots taking an advance of about 
le. Discounts on nuts and bolts are as follows in lots of 300 
Ib. - over, delivered within a 20c. freight radius of maker’s 
works. 


Comer OMG Tam S0TOWS..cccccccnccisecce 80 and 5% off 
Small carriage bolts, cut threads........... 80% off 
Small carriage bolts, rolled threads... .80 and 5% off 
EM GRETUND DORE oc cc ceccscccecs 75 and 5% off 


Small machine bolts, cut threads...... 80 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, rolled threads...80 and 10% off 
rs rr a on tee te ws 6 75 and 10% off 


Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, small.......... 80% off 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, large....75 and 5% off 
Square h.p. nuts, blank and tapped...... $6.30 off list 
tt Se: wane hee ee 6 on be eeu eRe eee $7.20 off list 
Hexagon nuts, % and larger........... $7.20 off list 
C.P.C. and R, sq. nuts, blank and tapped. $6.00 off list 
Hexagon nuts, smaller than % in...... $7.80 off list 
es on o's og be oe 000 $5.50 off list 
ke SE ear $5.90 off list 


Semi-fin. hex. nuts, ™% in. or under. .85, 10 & 10% off 
Semi-fin. hex. nuts, % in. and larger. .85 and 5% off 
Rivets, 7/16 x 6%4, smaller & shorter. .80,10 & 5% off 
Rivets, tin plated, packages........ 0,10 and 5% off 
Rivets, metallic tinned, packages... .80,10 and 5% off 
Standard Cap SCreEWS ......cccvece 70,10 and 10% off 
Standard set-screws 75,10 and 10% off 


oo 


WROUGHT PiPeE.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on steel 
pipe in effect from February 11, 1915, and iron pipe 
from February 12, 1915, all full weight: 











to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.60 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, freight Butt Weld 
added to point of delivery. Steel on 
. . , . Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
Bars WIRE.—The new demand is fairly active, ship- 1%, 4% and %.... 73 62% | % and \%....... 6 
ments by the mills being heavier than for some time. % j;°3:7:""7*7: oe ee ae 78? wee < +7 
' Jobbers report that barb wire is moving out from stock wee ee nn atu eS. Tea 72 59 
j quite freely, retailers having a good demand from Lap Weld 
e farmers who are getting ready for the building of new 2 .............. 77 Se. Bere errr 56 43 
fences in the spring. Quite heavy shipments are still & Se? epleageeteee $2 sei + a +: 
being made abroad to France and England for barri- i3 and i4...../: 68% .. og “eRe 70 59 
i cade purposes. : Dears cchtokss an 1 4% to g fa ea ties 70 59 
hie m BOs caesvece 
‘j We quote painted barb wire to jobbers $1.65; galvanized, ‘ 
$2.05 in carloads to jobbers, usual terms, freight added to Reamed and Drifted 
fi point of delivery. Jobbers charge the usual advances for es Fs eee 78 6714 1 to 1%. butt... 70 57 
[ small lots from stock. oO Beery ; : 7 tr ag a ees wee Sh 7s 4 
ih s 2% to 6, lap..... 4“, ae oe 4 
i FENCE WIRE.—The demand continues heavy, manu- 1%, lap........ 65 52 
i : : : ee sa dk aces 4 66 54 
' facturers placing quite liberal orders and jobbers re- 2% to 4, lap..... 68 57 
porting a heavy demand for wire fencing from retail- Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
i ers and consumers. Indications are that there will be y y ana%.... 68 55% | % wecseceeceeee 63 50 
: a heavy consumption of fence wire and wire fencing % ........-.--. RR Peer eaees 44 ro 
: in the spring. fete wh linn... 8  « 
i Prices are as follows: Annealed fence wire in carload lots Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
it to jobbers, $1.40 base; galvanized, $1.80, with the usual ad- P ’ es ‘ ‘ - 55 
i vances charged to jobbers for small lots from store. Bas ass sesip vn tts i. 63 | 1% sent ee eeeeee rs 4 
. 49 LO Beene eeens é ov 72 ew See ee Pe Tee p 
El IRON AND STEEL Bars.—The new demand for steel /% to ©-------- Hh. 1% 2% to4......... 70 59 
bars at 1.10c. for prompt shipment is fairly active, but 9 to i2......... 64 5314 z to 8. RAE, CEA 63 8 
DW BMcsccocvocees 





so far not much business has been closed at the higher | 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 





De 

Li 

| H prices of 1.15c. for March and 1.20c. for second quar- 

| ter delivery. The implement makers are specifying % :-:-;;;----::: 63 3 o, Ee es Ee 57 4d 

; Ot SAL, cease 66 LS i oe. eepeee 60 0 

freely against their contracts for steel bars, but so far 3°to 21%... 1 ..:.: G8 5914 | Zand 2%....... 62 52 
little new business is coming in from the steel car Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
builders, who are very short on orders. Makers of 2.............. 64 ee pe Re er Le $3 
: : : : : , 2 eee 66 S74, | B46 00 4... coe 
iron bars report a slight increase in demand and prices 1 AB hag elt r+ 56 9 sain 59 54 
are a little stronger. RTE ce auicicd 59 —s«48 | Sg RlaeS 52 42 


We quote steel bars at 1.10c. for February; 1.15c. for 


March, and 1.20c. for second quarter delivery. 
We quote common iron bars at 1.10c. to 1.15c. f.o:b, Pitts- 


burgh. 

Tin PLatTe.—The market on tin plate is showing a 
tendency to harden, due to the higher prices of pig 
tin, which is ruling very strong. The McKeesport Tin 
Plate Company, McKeesport, Pa., has just decided to 
add 20 more mills to its plant, which will give it 42 tin 
mills, making it the largest individual tin plate concern 
in the country. Specifications against contracts for tin 
plate are moderate, but some mills report they are not 
as heavy as they should be at this season of the year. 
Prices are firm, and on the small inquiries that are 
going the mills are quoting from $3.15 to $3.20 per 
base box for 14 x 20 coke plates. One leading mill re- 
ports it has sold 25,000 boxes or more at the $3.20 
price. 

We quote 100-lb. coke plates at $3.15 to $3.20 per base box, 


depending on the order. 
e quote 100-lb. terne plates at $3.15 per base box, f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh. 





a 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent. is 
allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 

WROUGHT PiPe.—Following the action taken by mak- 
ers of steel pipe in advancing prices on galvanized, the 
iron pipe mills have also made an advance of $4 a ton 
on galvanized iron pipe up to 6 in. in size. This is due 
of course to the very high prices ruling for spelter. The 
demand for tubular goods is steadily getting better 
and several leading mills state that their actual orders 
booked in February will show a very heavy increase over 
January. Several large gas and oil lines are under way 
and if they go through, they will require a very heavy 


tonnage of large sizes of pipe. 


BoILER TUBES.—Discounts to jobbers, in carloads in 
effect from May 1, 1914, on steel, and from January 2, 
1914, on iron, are as follows: 








February 25, 1915 





Lap aga Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 

i's «« § Sy 62 EE EPP eer eS 45 

Cris «hein bew be kee ee 59 1 2 fa er 49 
2% and 2% im.......ce- 65 ee Pee 45 
Se ee ls on & 0 0 a6 oes « 70 ae We Bs oo ob a clna'ees 54 
3% and 4% in.......... 72 | 3 an iividawvek ear 57 
yy Af 3 ee 65 | 3% and 4% in.......... 60 
Cee ee bach cbeennns 62 SF ££ » eta 49 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent., net extra. 


Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts 
for carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and 
under to destinations east of the Mississippi River; lengths 
over 22 ft., and all shipments going west of the Mississippi 
River, must be sold f.o.b. mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, 
lowered by two points. On standard charcoal iron tubes for 
desirable orders the above discounts are shaded an extra 5, 
and occasionally two 5’s by some makers. 


SHEETS.—Last week practically all the sheet mills 
advanced prices on galvanized $5 a ton, making No. 28 
gauge 3.25c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. This price is accepted 
only for prompt shipment, and no contracts are being 
entered, the mills believing that still higher prices are 
likely. Spelter has been quoted as high as 8% cents 
a lb., East St. Louis, the highest price ever known. 
Black and blue annealed sheets are strong, but have 
not yet advanced. The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company recently took an order for a large amount of 
galvanized sheets for shipment to Japan. 


SHEETS.— Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice: 

Blue Annealed Sheets 


Cents per Ib. 
a ee ah ad ie ea he eee ee ee 1.25 to 1.30 
ee Pe nc ae eh oebse 666s eb ebaeekes 1.30 to 1.35 
Ss et MOR Ec 6's o wb os 0 bas WES. Ob Waele 1.35 to 1.40 
NS OE = ey fe eee oe 1.45 to 1.50 
ee aoe ee Oe, ck dnd aces Peete uae 1.55 to 1.60 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 19, 1915. 


-* seems that the optimistic predictions relative to 
business are beginning to be realized. For the 
past week the increase in orders has been most satis- 
factory and the total easily exceeds any week of the 
year. Whether this will mark the definite beginning 
of the buying that has been freely predicted remains, 
of course, to be seen, but conditions would indicate that 
it does. 

The convention season will soon be over, most of the 
state conventions having been held. Retailers are show- 
ing more inclination each year to postpone the comple- 
tion of their stocks until after conventions so that they 
may have an opportunity to consider new lines. This 
being the case, an increase in the amount of buying 
may now be expected. 

Unless unforeseen events of world-wide importance 
occur, there is every reason to believe that the im- 
provement in business conditions in this country will 
be gradual and substantial. 

The steel industry is showing improvement, and this 
is recognized as an important feature. Railroads are 
more liberal in their specifications than for some time, 
and while the individual orders are still conservative the 
buying is general, indicating that the improvement is 
not confined to any particular section of the country. 

Reports from the South show that cotton is moving 
in quantities and at prices that are pleasing to those 
dependent upon the sale of this staple. 

The building situation shows some improvement 
though there seems to be trouble brewing in Chicago 
that will affect this industry in that city. Several 
unions have demanded increased wages that contractors 
are not disposed to grant, and a strike is probable. It 
is reported that work on the Union Station in Chicago 
will be begun within sixty days. 

Spelter continues to bring record prices, and gal- 
vanized products are being affected. Prices for sheets 
are firm. It is reported that screen wire has been ad- 
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Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 


Cents per Ib. 

> mg Bee EMERG & ok tial ssa so db Rate oe eal 1.45 to 1.50 
Dh: an eb vies omdeahvicliahivion combieniic. 1.45 to 1.50 
i ES es BIE RR 1.50 to 1.55 
Be: Eee: GE ks Fide ocean's Che Madd bas 1.55 to 1.60 
ee a re oe ee ee ae ae 1.60 to 1.65 
a eae Ls ee ee 1.65 to 1.70 
ee OE On ac hd 0 ocho bie 1 to 1.75 
EE dies. 6 ed Oe BME ba Cbd db bke belo 1.75 to 1.80 
ME SE a ba 60 OCR EER heh tenes 1.80 to 1.85 
Ss GE 6 bs 6 64S Rae ER ebe es Peek eek 1.85 to 1.90 
DOO MO SiG bed Rok boas OEE Coes es 1.95 to 2.00 


Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 
Cents per lb. 


> 10 OO Beek sacks enrcdidc daha Gade ckites Sa 25 
5 Oe ae ee ee RE ee 2.35 
Mon is RE BOs 6 00. i dob a dé Gabi eucchi chee 2.35 
wns? Mee GU SUNS BS dis wb 6.6. clad HOE Sid’ Ohta Ree ewes 2.45 
pe IR a < ee aE ee a 2.65 
ry Se a ds ae ot a be a eta's ned ob aes are 2.75 
rs SR iica cd Wale nthe kbaiedabinees ki. 2.95 
ee ee armas a ep eras mea tee” a pee Meme. ere 3.10 
i Mh nee se 6o bb de eh deb eek siete 3.25 
De Gt bas ood bed ch ais wreeudckeus bi weke eha 3.40 
POG OO meds whee heb be lee oe, 3.55 


CORRUGATING ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 
Gauges, cents per Ib. 


Painting: 29 25to28 19 to 24 = to 18 
poem, GP Glee .ccaccace cooe 0.15 0.10 0.05 
Grasse, TOGUEE 2c cccece cece 0.25 0.15 0.10 

Forming: 

2, oA 3 and 5 in. corru- 

I isdn hie sh he ae dh te 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2, V-crimped without sticks 0.05 0.05 0.05 veé's 
Bg to 1% in. corrugated... 0.10 0.10 0.10 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed, standard seam, 

Wee GE don d cvccanbe< 0.15 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 

without cleats .......... 0.15 0.15 0.15 
3/15 in. crimped.......... 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ..... .... 0.25 0.25 
ee AO A cbcacnedese acee 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 

Se «5 db eben enbnee-0e se 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing, with 

caps a ais ab ae F 0.25 0.25 
— valley, n., an 

= béueve $ dtp abmiets pas A> 4 0.25 0.25 
Rid: “ ” geal and flashing 
~ 0.65 0.65 0.65 


(plain or corrugated)... .... 





vanced ten cents for the galvanized product, black wire 
being advanced also. Poultry netting, both galvanized 
before and after weaving, has been advanced 5 per 
cent. 

WirE NAILs.—Orders placed prior to the recent ad- 
vance are sufficient to supply retailers for the next 
month, and some wholesalers are still working on old 
contracts. There has been very little new business dur- 
ing the past week, while specifications against orders 
recently placed have been fair. We quote wire nails, 
f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


CarloaGs to JODRETD. oc cc ccccssccces:s ...-$1.789 base 
Cameeaee 66 FORE Fic ence sencivesvaes 1.839 base 
Less than carloads to retailers........... 1.939 base 


STAPLES.—We quote staples, f.o.b. Chicago, bright, 
same price as nails. 

BarB WIRE.—The situation as regards this product 
is similar to that of wire nails. Orders during the past 
week have been light. We quote barb wire, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 








Carloads to jobbers, painted............. $1.789 base 
Carloads to jobbers, galvanized.......... 2.189 base 
Carloads to retailers, painted............ 1.839 base 
Carloads to retailers, galvanized........ 2.239 base 








An additional advance of 10c. for less than carloads. 


FENCE Wrire.—Manufacturers expect business for 
this product to continue in excellent quantities during 
the spring months. For the past week orders have 


been fair. We quote fence wire, f.o.b. Chicago, as 
follows: 
Carloads to jobbers, galvanized.............. $1.989 
Carloads to retailers, annealed............... 1.639 
a to retailers, galvanized............ - 2.039 
arloads to jobbers, annealed................ 1.589 
wie additional advance of 10c. for less than carloads. 





LINSEED OIL.—We quote, f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, 
old process oil: 


CN En go v0.0 00 6b 0 0864s 60bbb64OKORED 55e. 
CRSTOREE, WOHEOE ccc cécccccevncesce Snedstaonees 5 6c. 
5 Gi WS BG TOs bcc kccc chee cticrericzcsis 57e. 
6 Of meOre DATION, BONOG. «2 occvccccicccccvcuse . -58e. 
EA Se oc co eecicccedesveseees 59c. 
Leas than 5 barrels, DOUG... ccccevcccsccccccvce 60c. 
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Convention of Most Prosperous 
Merchants in the World 


(Continued from page 63) 


ments of eggs direct to the European market since 
September, and this is but.a straw showing the current 
of trade in one small item. 

On the larger items of our farm produce we rank 
first for 1914. Our nearest competitor, Illinois, is 
74,000,000 bushels below us in corn and 27,000,000 
bushels in oats. Indiana ranks third in corn produc- 
tion for 1914, but Iowa’s corn crop is 233 1/3 per cent. 
larger;jthan that of Indiana. The comparison of Iowa’s 
contribution to the market basket of the world for 1914, 
when it is remembered and well known to some of you 
that southern Iowa was seriously afflicted by a drought 
during the maturing months of the corn crop, proves the 
remarkable productiveness of the lowa farm. 

For five years we averaged 350,000,000 bushels, but 
in 1914 the figures are given out as 379,000,000 bushels. 
With May corn at 80 cents and the tendency upward, 
Iowa people can certainly find a golden tinge on the 
clouds that hover over us. The agricultural department 
of the state is authority for the statement that the 
total value of Iowa farm products for 1914 is in excess 
of $1,000,000,000, and if to this we add the dairy and 
poultry products we have $100,000,000 thrown in for 
good measure. 

The values of some of these crops by items may in- 
terest you. At the present market prices: 


BE Sade S eSkww cevewe «+ -$262,000,000 
a Wark o's 8 ea besa 6 Salb's-s 63,000,000 
I o's uo 6's 6's o'ede wes 20,000,000 
ks ew Vase 0+ ped aad* sae 6,000,000 
I ee cw wik wipe wee . 9,000,000 
De bina s 6 neeenes pe ames 47,000,000 


With a large percentage of these crops still on the 
farm and a market on the upward tendency strong, in 
spite of war’s loud alarms, we still can look for peace 
and prosperity in our own borders. 


Freight Bill Audit 


Another association service instituted during the year 
has been of more than passing interest. In connection 
with the freight bureau of the Iowa State Manufactur- 
ers’ Association we were enabled to offer you a free 
service in securing a rebate of overcharges on freight 
charges extending back over a period of six years. 

Fifty per cent. of all established claims is allowed 
to the firm filing the bills, 40 per cent. goes to the 
freight bureau, and 10 per cent. to our association for 
expense of handling the business and necessary cor- 
respondence. 7 

We submitted the proposition to the membership on 
April 20, 1914, and since that date we have received 
82 packages. Claims to the amount of $571.23 have 
been filed against the railways and $285.95 collected. 

We should be glad to have this department patron- 
ized by every member. In making up your packages 
bills of lading should be sent with the freight bills, as 
about 33 1/3 per cent. better results are obtainable. 

In filing bills they should be sent by express pre- 
paid to our Mason City office for registration and 
identification. 

Never use the mail, as freight bills require first-class 
postage rates. 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Financial Report 


The secretary then read a detailed account of the 
association’s finances for the fiscal year, February 1 
1914, to February 1, 1915, showing: 


BOGS PES 2. ccc ccccccccceces - -$9,432.99 
Expenditures ...... cabhnesae? 6,258.46 
Balance.on hand ...... ers « 3,174.53 


In the detailed report that followed Secretary 


Sale paid particular.attention to: Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance and the auditing of freight 
bills. We quote as follows from his address: 


OLLOWING the ‘direction. of - your .sétion in the | 
fifteenth and sixteenth conventions we concluded . 


arrangements with the Employer’s. Mutual Casualty 
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Association, and one of your officers was elected as a 
member of their directorate. 


The plans of that association have been submitted in 
several general letters to the membership, reinforced 
by printed instructions and application blanks. About 
one hundred members have secured policies and as the 
requirements and responsibilities of employers under the 
law become better understood doubtless a large ma- 
jority will purchase the indemnity provided by this 
institution. 

The day has passed when we can debate the necessity 
or advantage of such laws. It is a world-wide move- 
ment and every state in the Union has or soon will 
have similar laws. Twenty-one states are now oper- 
ating under such laws and many more will place these 
laws on their books this winter. 


It is conceded by students of this subject that the 
Iowa law is to-day the best, as far as actual cost is con- 
cerned, of any of its kind in the United States; but it 
is also a fact that very few employers of labor realize 
this to be true. It is a fact that cannot be disputed 
that the employer’s casualty has operated to reduce the 
cost under the law not only in their own policies, but 
by reason of their reasonable rates have compelled the 
trust combination to meet their rates. 


Early in the year 1914 this combination began an 
active campaign to control the business by seeking to 
destroy the association by legal means and by starting 
a campaign of misrepresentation and _villification to dis- 
credit the association and its management. Large sums 
of money were spent by bringing into the state special 
agents who met the business men on a plea of pre- 
senting the new Iowa law, but whose énergy and ability 
were directed against the employers’ casualty and 
management. They trained local agents in a scheme 
of misrepresentation against the Mutual to alarm and 
scare skeptical employers. Just how dastardly, fierce 
and disreputable were their methods none will ever 
know but the officers of the Employers’ Mutual. But 
very happily more than one thousand employers refused 
to have their faith shaken, and it is due to these loyal 
men that success for the Mutual has been accom- 
plished. 

It is unnecessary for me to rehearse again the sta- 
tistics, system of fixing of premiums and the rates, 
the rate of saving and the work accomplished, as this 
was elaborated in your hearing by an officer of the 
Mutual. : : 

It ‘would be a dereliction on my part, however, if 
I failed to advise you that it is a duty you owe your- 
self and your business to avail yourselves of the pro- 
tection afforded by a policy with the Employers’ Mu- 
tual, furnished at minimum cost and by a company 
which is unquestionably safe and has furthermore en- 
abled you to purchase the stock policies at a very much 
reduced rate. 


At the closing meeting the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: W. J. Deering, presi- 
dent, Atlantic; E. M. Healey, vice-president, Du- 
buque, and A. R. Sale, secretary, Mason City. : 


The exhibit hall in connection with the Iowa hard- 
ware meeting this year deserves special mention. 
The exhibit was held at the Des Moines Coliseum, 
and about one hundred manufacturers were exhibit- 
ing their pet wares. A very noticeable feature of 
this exhibit was the number of concerns exhibiting 
furnaces, stoves, registers and washing machines. 
Thirteen different manufacturers were showing fur- 
naces, sixteen different kinds of stoves were on ex- 
hibit, five register and ventilator manufacturers 
were there and ten washing machine makers were 


‘demonstrating the new and better way. One dealer, 


after inspecting the various kinds of stoves and 
furnaces, said that it was very evident that the 


' people of Iowa were kept busy making money in 


the summer time in order to keep warm in the win- 
ter. In Iowa it evidently isn’t a case of work or 


.starve; it’s just work or freeze. The exhibit hall 


was uniformly decorated, and the exhibits were well 
patronized. 
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PATTERNS FOR DRIPPING PANS 


By A. F. MUELLER 
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For Stock Patterns Cut Out The Bottom A-B-C-D. 
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FIG 4. Pattern for Corner 
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FIG. 2. 








e FIG. 5.  FIG./4. 








Details for the making of dripping pans 


HE most of the dripping pans that are sold at 
i the present time are the factory made article, 
but each sheet metal shop still makes during 
a year’s time a number of these pans of special 
sizes, generally to fill orders from hotels and res- 
taurants. To make a neat dripping pan requires 
more than the average skill of the sheet metal 
worker and the apprentices should be allowed dur- 
ing the slack time in the winter to make up pans of 
different sizes so that they will become familiar with 
the methods of making them and be in a position 
later to make them on special orders. 

Fig. 1 is a general view of such a pan, made of 
black sheet iron polished steel or planished iron. 
Figs. 3 and 4 show the method here used to develop 
the pattern. The development in the former is a 
small drawing and Fig. 4 is an enlarged size of:one 


of the corners. The pans are usually measured 
over all, that is including the wire, as the different 
sizes are made to fit certain sized ovens, so that two 
pans can be put in the oven side by side. 

To find the width of the sides and ends a diagram 
is constructed as in Fig. 2. Let a’-t represent the 
bottom of the pan and r-u the top and the distance 
a’-s the vertical hight. From s set off the amount 
of the flare on a side, as r, and then the length of a 
line from a’ to r will be the width of the sides and 
ends. 

When laying off the pattern directly on the sheet 
metal, material is left along both sides of one cor- 
ner of the sheet equal or slightly more than the 
width of the sides and the wiring allowance, and 
two lines are drawn indefinitely, at right angles to 
each other, as a-b and a-c, in Fig. 4. The angle 
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c,.a, b is bisected by the line a-d. From a set off the 
width of the sides, or length a-r in Fig. 2, as a-e’ 
and a-e and through the point e’ draw a line parallel 
with a-b and through e draw a line parallel with a-c. 
From & and e set off on the lines just drawn the 
amount of the flare, as at i’ and i, and from these 
points draw lines to a. The top of the folded cor- 
ner must be cut so that it snugly comes up under 
the wire as shown in Fig. 14. To avoid having the 
folded corner come between the wire and the pan, 
as in Fig. 5, the width of the wire is set off from i-e 
and i’-e’ as shown by the short lines m-n and m’-n’, 
these lines intersecting the flare lines at m and m’. 
While the wiring allowances would be ample to 
cover the wire on the sides and ends of the pan 
there would not be enough material to cover the 
wire at the corner folds as the thickness of the folds 
holds the wire away from the pan. Comparing 
Figs. 14 and 5 will explain this point. In order to 
have the top of the fold parallel with the line m-n 
the angle of each half fold must be the same as the 
angle a, m, r, only that they would be right and left 
to each other. With m as center and any radius 
that does not touch the diagonal line, describe from 
the line m-n an indefinite arc. With the intersec- 
tion of this arc with the flare line, as at h, as center 
and radius to n intersect the arc as at k. From 
m draw a line through k intersecting the diagonal 
line at o. From o, draw a line to m’ and notching 
the corners of the wiring allowance at an angle 
of forty-five degrees from the points i and i’ will 
complete the pattern for the corner in which the 
shaded part is cut away. : 

Fig. 3 shows the full pattern for a pan and when 
the pattern is used for stock pans the bottom is 
cut out and then when marking out the pans the 
bottom lines can be marked and will also locate the 
points at each corner. A small prick mark is made 
in the diagonal lines as at o. The flare lines can 
then be marked on the pans, in the flat, by drawing 
lines from a to the offsets or shoulders i-m and 
i’-m’, 

The square pan’s wedge is seldom seen in any 
but the older shops and then the bottom lines A-B, 
B-C, etc., are marked with the single bead in the 
beading machine when a person is not an expert at 
making these pans. The diagonal and the flare 
lines are creased on the hatchet stake, the wiring 
material is folded in the bar folder and the pan is 
then formed to shape on the hatchet and square 
stakes. The bottom bends are smoothed on the 
square stake and then the folds are turned. If 
care is not taken they will take too much material 
or rather the material will draw and it may be 
necessary to finish them from the inside as shown 
in Fig. 7. 

The wire is cut into the required lengths, 
straightened and the first bend is made so that the 
wire will butt in the center of one end of the pan. 
Along this half end and a side, the wire is roughly 
covered by the wiring allowance, using a mallet 
and then the pan and wire are inserted into the 
vice and the next bend is made in the wire. The 
wire on this end is then covered and the next bend 
made as just described, etc. The wiring is finished 
by passing the pan through the wiring machine. 

Fig. 9 shows the handles and they should be 
made larger than is usually the case on dripping 
pans. They should be large enough for a person 
to use a cloth and still have a good hand hold 
when handling hot and full pans. The clips should 
be made so that the wire will turn in them very 
freely making it unnecessary to use a table or 
butcher knife to pry them from the pan. They 
should be located on the ends of the pans against 
which the corner folds are folded. The wire can 
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be formed in several ways, and in Fig. 8 is shown 
a device that can be made in any shop. It consists 
of three one-inch gas pipes (the middle one can be 
omitted) that are passed through holes in blocks 
of wood. The center pipe does not pass through 
the block F but is longer than the rest of the pipes 
so that it will reach the screw of the vise to which 
it should be wired to hold the tool more firmly in 
the vise. After fastening the pipes, below the 
lower block, in the vise, the wire is put between 
the nail and the pipe and wound around all three 
pipes, striking each round of the wire with a ham- 
mer so that it will be flat and not curved where it 
passes the middle pipe. The coil is removed from 
the tool and the loops are separated from each other 
by cutting them with a cold chisel on one of the 
shop stakes. 

Sometimes the folded corner is permitted to be 
between the wire and the sides and then the wiring 
allowance is made about %%-inch wider and the sec- 
tion as at Fig. 6; the surplus of the covering of 
the wire lies against the sides and the ends. 


Misdirected Letters and Short 
Paid Postage 


RITERS of letters intended for foreign mer- 

chants and clerks handling out-going foreign 

mail, will do well to speed up on their geography, as 

it has long been common knowledge that more or 

less important letters, prepared at considerable ex- 

pense in time and money, have gone astray because 
of misdirection. 

Very many letters are also refused, and long have 
been, at destinations, because of carelessness and in- 
competency in neglecting to put adequate stamps on 
the envelopes. When brought to a writer’s atten- 
tion, there are persons who actually think that it is 
a small thing to refuse a letter which has traveled 
part way around the globe because of a few cents 
postage shortage. 

The other side of that question is that after the 
foreign merchant has had countless letters sent him 
short paid for years, he gets tired and refuses to 
pay other people’s postage; besides he cannot be ex- 
pected to know how important or unimportant the 
matter inside the envelope is, because he cannot 
break the seal without first paying the postage. 


A recent case in point is typical of innumerable 
examples happening all the time, which are inex- 
cusable. Experienced houses often have a special 
envelope, sometimes a different color, which auto- 
matically distinguishes mail for foreign countries 
and so often prevents errors in one way or another. 


The United States Consul, Perry C. Hays, Zanzi- 
bar, East Africa, says that a matter requiring care- 
ful correction is the misdirection of letters. “A 
considerable number of letters from America finally 
reach this office with the address referring to ‘Zan- 
zibar, South Africa’; ‘Zanzibar, Madagascar’; “The 
American Consulate, Mombasa’; ‘The American 
Consulate, Daressalam.’” Such misdirections mean 
a delay ranging from one to four weeks in reaching 
destination. Correspondents desiring information 
concerning Zanzibar, British East Africa, Uganda, 
and German East Africa, should address their let- 
ters to the “American Consul, Zanzibar, East 
Africa.” 

This case in point is given because it is typical 
of many such instances scattered all over the world, 
relatively more important than Zanzibar, and ex- 
plains frequent long delays and the loss of commu- 
nications. 
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Stanley's 
No. 1776-J1 


Garage Door 
Nets 


Containing 


Complete Hardware Equipment 
for Garage with Double Doors 








ies = ee | Sets include the following: 


3 pairs No. 960-J1 10-inch Extra Heavy Tee Hinges, 
with Reversed Pads. 

1 No. 1055-J1 6-inch Wrought Steel Chain Bolt. 

1 No. 1056-J1 6-inch Wrought Steel Foot Bolt. 

1 No. 1260-J1 No. 4 Thumb Latch, including Pad- 
lock Eyes. 

1 No. 1257-J1 No. 4 Handle. 


All the above in Dead Black Japanned Finish. 


No. 1776-J1 Garage door set, supplies the One Set No. 1776-J1 
demand. for a quality set at moderate cost. Stanley Garage Hardware 


Complete in the 
Strong Stanley Telescope Box 


The extra heavy 10-inch hinges have re- 
versed pads to permit application to jamb 
of the door. 


The plates of the 6-inch chain and foot 
bolts are the same size, making a neat com- 
bination, 


The wrought steel thumb latch with 8%- 
inch handle is fitted with padlock eyes so 
doors can be securely locked. 


The wrought steel pull No. 1257 is the 
same size as the handle of No. 1260 set, and 
is applied to the other door. The advantage 
of two handles for drawing the doors shut 
is obvious. 


The deal black japan finish gives the 
hardware a neat dignified appearance. 





A neat handy package for your shelves. 
Saves time and labor. 





Send your order to your jobber now, and Size of Box: 1234 x 7% x 2% inches. 
ask us for printed matter with coniplete de- Gross Weight: 20 pounds. 
scription to enclose with your letters and Each item is wrapped separately and screws 
invoices, of proper size and finish are included. 

SEE PAGE 21 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 





From left to right: the gravity skid used as a friction skid, as a hand truck and as 


An Improved Skid 


A new device has been put upon the 
market by the Mathews Gravity Car- 
rier Company, Ellwood City, Pa., 
which has several improvements over 
the ordinary type of skid. The main 
frame work consists of 2 by 3 inch 
angle iron side rails, 6% feet in 
length, tied together with cross rods 
% inch in diameter, cut from cold 
rolled shafting. These cross rods are 
spaced 14 inches apart and give a 
width between frame rails of 8 inches, 
and an overall width of 12 inches. 
Along the 3-inch angle of the rails are 
assembled strong ball-bearing wheels, 
spaced seven inch centers, each wheel 
being three inches in diameter and 
having a %-inch face. 

In unloading heavy boxes or barrels 
from trucks, drays or wagons, the de- 
vice can be used as an ordinary fric- 
tion skid. By turning the skid over 
the wheels are brought to the upper 
side, which enables one man to load 
very heavy packages quickly and eas- 
ily, without strain or exertion. One 
end of the skid is provided with heavy 
double-pointed hooks, providing a 
safe fastening when used as either 
friction or roller skid. 

By laying the skid on the floor, 
wheel side down, the device can be 
used as a pull or push truck. Owing 
to the two center rollers being set 
lower than the others, it can be turned 
completely around within its own 
length. It sets close to the floor and 
takes up very litltle space. 

When a short ladder is wanted the 
truck can be utilized for this purpose, 
the cross rods forming good sized 
rungs. It is convenient for reaching 
packages tiered up to a hight of ten 
or twelve feet, or articles stored on 
high shelving. 


“Trimo” Tool Catalog 


The Trimont Mfg. Company, 55-71 
Amory street, Roxbury, Boston, Mass., 
has recently published its 1915 catalog 
of the “Trimo” tools. This booklet is 
well printed and illustrated, and it 
contains 12 pages. A table of stan- 
dard wrought iron and steel pipe di- 
mensions is included in this catalog. 


heavy packing cases 


Two New “Torrington” 
Vacuum Cleaners 


The National Sweeper Company, 
Torrington, Conn., has brought out 
two new “Torrington” vacuum clean- 
ers, the “Torrington De Luxe” and the 

















The w” 


“Torrington Model W.” #£These are 
both combined vacuum and carpet 
Sweepers, and they are of practically 
the same construction as the “Tor- 
rington Model K,” differing in the de- 
gree of finish, the style of the box and 
minor details of equipment. 

The new model W is designed to sell 
at unrestricted retail prices, but the 
company particularly requests the co- 


“Torrington Model 

















The “Torrington De Luxe” 


operation of hardware merchants in 
maintaining the resale prices of the $7 
“Torrington Model K” and of the “Tor- 
rington De Luxe,” which retails for 
$8.50. This latter model is distin- 
guished by a box made from Cir- 
cassian walnut, which is hand-rubbed, 
and the fittings are such as to make 
it very attractive. 
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a roller chute for loading and unloading 


The American Toy Fair 


The fears in some quarters that the 
toy trade in the United States would 
be ruined by the war abroad have 
proved to be unfounded. The annual 
toy fair, at which about sixty Ameri- 
can manufacturers exhibit opened 
recently at the Broadway Central 
Hotel, New York City. The show 
rooms reserved by these manufactur- 
ers contain an unusually complete ex- 
hibition. All sorts of wooden, steel, 
paper and composition toys and nov- 
elties are on display. The fair will 
close April 1. 


“C. & H” Catalog of Dis- 
pensers and Coolers 


Cordley & Hayes, 7-9 Leonard 
street, New York City, have just is- 
sued their new 1915 catalog, which 
features the “C & H” line of dispen- 
sers and coolers for beverages. This 
booklet also describes the company’s 
“XXth Century” sanitary water cool- 
ers. The catalog is well illustrated 
and printed upon heavy, glazed paper 
and contains 32 pages. 


Standard Horse Shoes 


The Standard Horse Shoe Company 
of Boston, Mass., manufacturers of 
iron horse and mule shoes, is sending 
to the trade catalogue Number 6, 
which contains illustrations of a num- 
ber of patterns of both horse and mule 
shoes made by the company, with the | 
different sizes and weights. This 
company has been organized since 
1890 and has rolling mills and factory 
at South Wareham with general 
offices in the Board of Trade Build- 
ing, 131 State street, Boston, Mass. 

The catalogue is illustrated and in- 
dexed and among the patterns shown 
are Standard extra light front and 
hind; Standard light front light; 
Standard light long heel front and 
hind; Standard medium front and 
hind; Standard medium long heel 
front and hind; Standard heavy hind 
and Standard extra heavy hind; 
Standard snow or roadster shoe front 
and hind; Standard pattern long heel 
hind and Standard mule shoe. 

The catalogue is sent to dealers 
upon request. 
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A man using tools in 
his work must have good 
tools that will carry a sharp 


cu tting edge. No. 013 R-W Gentleman 


And to keep that sharp cutting 
edge he must have a strong, handy grindstone frame 


carrying a stone of first quality. 


Look over these two members of the line of 


R-W 


(Berea Grit) 


Grindstones 


No. 07 No. 013 


Frame, heavy angle steel. Ball bearing Stone 134 x 14 inch best quality Berea Grit. 
Tubular Steel legs. One piece gray iron 
gray iron water pen with drals cock water pan with drain cock. Ball-bearing 

: journals with dust shields. Wide pedal 
which can be operated with 
one foot when standing, or 


dust and grit proof journals. One piece 


Stone 214 to 3 





76 solve door hanger problems. 
read 





in. by 22 to 24 both feet when sitting. RB “ 

in. best Berea ; : : o Gls 

Grit Counterweighted crank so it I) aha i- 
° A 


~ . L' \S y) \Ss / VANS 
will not stop on dead cen- | (ks ac sey sa 

ters. Adjustable tool rest Seema 
Pulley 6 in. by and drip tray, draining back 


3 in. face. into water pan. 









ichards Wilco 


')] AURORAILUSA. 


No. 07 R-W Mogul Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 
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The Enterprise Coffee Mill 


The Enterprise Mfg. Company, 
Third and Dauphin streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is manufacturing the En- 
terprise coffee mill, which is designed 
especially for family use. It is made 
to be attached to a wall or a kitchen 
cabinet, and it is airtight. A rustless 
metal screw top seals the container, 
protecting the coffee from dampness 
and dust. The glass container holds 
1 pound of coffee, and it shows the 
amount of coffee on hand at a glance. 

The graduated glass receiver meas- 
ures the coffee by tablespoonfuls as it 
is ground. The parts of*the Enter- 
prise coffee mill are standard, so that 
they may be quickly replaced in case 
of breakage, and the mill may be 
easily taken apart for cleaning. The 

















The Enterprise coffee mill 


screw dial may be regulated to secure 
any desired degree of fineness. 

These mills are finished in three 
colors, black, white or blue. They 
measure 14% inches in hight and they 
weigh 4% pounds. Each mill is 
packed in a corrugated pasteboard 
box, and 6 boxes are packed in a case. 


The Atkins No. 9 Corn 
Knife 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., have recently brought out the At- 
kins corn knife No. 9. The company 
states that this knife was placed upon 
the market to supply the demand for a 











The Atkins No. 9 corn knife 


high grade knife, made of unusually 
fine material. It is claimed that this 
knife will hold its sharp cutting edge 
for a remarkably long time. The blade 
is ground to a taper and the hardwood 
handle is fastened with 5 rivets. The 
blade measures 17% inches in length, 
and the width at the end is 1% inches. 
The overall length is 24 inches. 


Ideal Self-Heating Sad Iron 


The Ideal Sad-Iron Mfg. Company, 
Guardian Building, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
manufacturing the ideal self-heating 

















The Ideal self-heating sad iron 


sad iron, which is now equipped with a 
metal cap that requires no packing of 
any kind. This cap can be screwed 
down with the thumb and finger so as 
to make it absolutely gas tight, which 
will overcome any trouble caused by 
gas escaping around the threads of the 
cap on the tank. 

The company states thai if the iron 
is kept clean inside by straining the 
gasoline, and that if enough fluid is 
used to generate sufficient heat, the 
iron will give satisfaction at all times, 
and that it will last for many years, as 
it is of durable construction. 


The Refrigerator Salesman’s 
Magazine 


The Grand Rapids Refrigerator 
Company, Clyde Park and Grandville 
avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich., has com- 
menced the publication of its house 
organ, which is styled The Refrigera- 
tor Salesman’s Magazine. The com- 
pany states that it would like to have 
every salesman who is selling refrig- 
erators on the subscription list for 
this publication, and that it will be 
sent free on request, the only condi- 
tion being that the applicant sells re- 
frigerators. 


New Dixon Booklet 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., has recently 
published a 16-page booklet descrip- 
tive of Dixon’s graphite automobile 
lubricants. The cover of this new 
booklet is printed in three colors. In- 
side, the first four pages are devoted 
to a brief address to those interested 
in graphite lubrication. Following 
this is an individual description of 
each of the items in the Dixon line of 
lubricants. A feature of the booklet 
is the use of a series of well-drawn 
pen and ink sketches. The last few 
pages contain, in detail, recommenda- 
tions for the use of each lubricant. 


Wire Goods Company’s Cat- 
alog No. 7 


The Wire Goods Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has published its new 
catalog, No. 7. This book illustrates, 
describes and quotes prices on the 
company’s line of wire hardware, in- 
cluding bright wire goods, upholstery 
goods, chains, drawer pulls, wrought 
goods, coat and hat hooks, wood 
screws and garment hangers. This 
catalog is well printed and illustrated 
and contains 256 pages. 


Hardware Age 


The Dazey Power Churn 


The Dazey Churn & Mfg. Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has recently announced 
the addition to its line of a power at- 
tachment, for use in connection with 
the No. 1 6-gallon hand power Dazey 
churn. This churn is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, with a 
grooved flywheel, to receive a round 
belt, and with a double reduction pul- 
ley, which is securely attached to the 
side of the frame. 

The company states that this con- 
struction makes it practical to drive 
the churn with an electric motor, gaso- 
line engine or water power at almost 
any speed. It is possible to regulate 
the churn for proper speed by the 
use of the correct size of pulley on 
the motor. 

This new equipment can be pur- 

















The No. 1 Dazey churn, with the power 
attachment 


chased extra, and it may be attached 
quickly to the regular 6-gallon stock 
churn. 


“Perfect Handle” Screw 
Driver No. 612 


H. D. Smith & Co., Plantsville, 
Conn., have brought out the new 
“Perfect Handle” screw driver No. 
612. This screw driver has 3 bits, 
and it may be used inside and out- 
side, over and under, in between and 
offset. When either of the side bits | 
are used, a considerable leverage can 
be obtained and screws can be oper- 
ated in out-of-the-way places that 
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The new “Perfect Handle” screw driver 
No. 612 


cannot be reached with the ordinary 
screw driver. 

The No. 612 screw driver measures 
9 inches over all. The blade is 5 
inches long, and the bits are % inch 
wide and 1/16 inch thick. 

These screw drivers are listed at 
$6 per dozen. They are packed % 
dozen in a box and 12 dozen to a 
case. 
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RRER 
HARDWARE 
FIXTURES 





Accredited throughout the world as the leading manufacturers 
of Hardware Store Equipment, we desire to call particular attention 
to the fact that we are now better prepared than ever to anticipate 


your requirements. 


Splendidly Made 


Warren Fixtures are made on the Sectional Interchangeable Unit System 
and are made to correctly fit the stock for which they are intended. 


Assuming Responsibilities 


It matters not what problems you may have to face—let us assume the 
responsibility of providing the proper type of fixture. 


One Policy 
The unyielding policy of this concern is and always has been to sell only 
that which will bear the most rigid inspection and stand the most severe usage. 
Catalogues 65 and 212 


J. D. WARREN MFG. COMPANY 


MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 
Eastern Display Room, 253 Broadway, New York 
Warren Fixtures are manufactured in the largest and finest equipped plant of its kind in the world. 
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The “Hogan” Di-Oxygen 
Oil Burner 


The Kerosene Utilities Company, 
306-312 South Clark street, Chicago, 
Ill., is marketing the “Hogan” di- 
oxygen oil burner, which is stated to 
be the result of 20 years’ experience 
in dealing with the problems of com- 
bustion. Exceptional economy is 
claimed for this burner, it being 
stated that it will operate at a cost of 
less than 1 cent per hour, and that 
1 gallon of common coal oil will oper- 
ate one of these burners from 7 to 8 
hours. 

Among the other advantages 
claimed for the “Hogan” are that this 
device produces no ashes or smoke. 
A water solution chamber and valve, 
(the opening of which allows a few 
drops of water solution to enter the 
vapor chamber) is employed to re- 
move the deposit of carbon in the 
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The “Hogan” di-oxygen burner in use 


tube. In the vapor chamber this 
water solution is converted into steam 
and carbon di-oxide, thus removing 
the carbon that unites with it. 

Absolute safety is claimed for this 
burner. The company asserts that, 
as the oil supply is located at a dis- 
tance from the fire and as this supply 
is used only a drop at a time, there 
is no danger from fire. 

A 1-flame burner outfit retails for 
$10, while the 2-flame burner outfit is 
priced at $12.50. 


Luther “Dimo Grit” Grinder 
Catalog No. 31 


The Luther Grinder Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has published its 
new catalog, No. 31, which features 
the “Dimo Grit” grinders. These 
grinders are made in a number of 
sizes and styles for various purposes. 
The catalog is well illustrated and 
contains 48 pages. 


Myers Spray Pump Catalog 


F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashiand, Ohio, 
have recently published their new 
catalog showing the line of Myers 
spray pumps, .which range in size 
from a small bucket pump to large, 
power outfits. This booklet is well 
printed and illustrated, contains 64 
pages and a price list. 


Smooth-On Iron Cement 
No. 1 
The Smooth-On Mfg. Company, 


572-574 Communipaw avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., is manufacturing the 


























A can of the Smooth-On iron cement No. 1 


Smooth-On iron cement No. 1, which 
is intended for general household use. 

The company states that, when ap- 
plying the No. 1 to a seam, crack or 
hole, it must be put or forced into the 
opening, so that the cement will have 
the surface or wall of the crack to 
expand against, as the expansive 
action in the cement is what makes 
the joint tight. All rust, grease or 
foreign matter must be thoroughly 
removed from all surfaces, and these 
surfaces thoroughly dried before 
applying the cement. 

The Smooth-On iron cement No. 1 
is a chemical iron compound, prepared 
in powder form. The company states 
that when it is in a putty-like state 
it is a chemical plastic iron that will 
become hard like iron in a few hours. 


The “Virginia” Reel 


The Wachusett Specialty Company, 
P. O. Box 794, Worcester, Mass., is 
manufacturing the “Virginia” reel, 
which is stated to be a strong, neat 
and highly plated case containing 20 
feet of white, woven clothes line. 
This reel hooks into a small wall 
bracket, and it may be detached and 
put away when not in use. A special 
clamping device holds the line at any 
point after the desired amount of line 
has been drawn out. 

It is claimed that the “Virginia” 
reel is useful every day in the kitchen, 
bathroom, bedroom and porch. This 

















The “Virginia” reel made by the Wachu- 
sett Specialty Company 


reel may be easily taken apart and 
a new line inserted without the use 
of tools. It will hold up to 40 feet 
of line. The “Virginia” reel sells for 
50 cents. 


Hardware Age 


Beatrice Washing Device 


The Beatrice Creamery Company, 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago, IIl., is 
manufacturing the Beatrice cream 
separator, which is equipped with a 
centrifugal washing device, that the 
company claims makes the bowl thor- 
oughly clean and sanitary. This de- 
vice is protected by a patent, and the 
company states that it is exceptionally 
simple in operation. The disc and disc 
holder are removed bodily from the 
Beatrice bowl and attached by a sim- 
ple latch to the washing device. The 
discs are then submerged in a pail of 
lukewarm water and rapidly re- 
volved by turning the handle, caus- 
ing the water to circulate rapidly be- 
tween the discs and thoroughly clean- 
ing them. 

After this preliminary washing, 
the discs are again submerged, this 
time in a pail of scalding water, and 
rapidly revolved as before. This 

















The centrifugal washing device, furnished 
with each Beatrice cream separator 


sterilizes the discs and renders them 
sanitary. After washing, the discs 
are revolved in the air. The air, 
forced through the discs, thoroughly 
dries them. The operation of wash- 
ing, sterilizing and drying the discs is 
stated by the company to consume less 
than two minutes. All of the discs 
are washed, sterilized aud dried at 
the same time. An aerating device is 
also provided, on which the discs can 
be easily slipped. This aerating device 
is then attached to the bail and the 
discs hung up where they will be ex- 
posed to the air and sunlight for aera- 
tion. This aeration keeps the discs in 
a sanitary condition and the company 
states that it is of advantage in pro- 
ducing cream of the best quality. By 
this method the discs cannot turn on 
the rods, cannot become disarranged 
and are always ready to be put back 
into the bowl in proper order, with- 
out handling separately. 


Penn Wall Hanger 


A. C. Penn, Inc., 100 Lafayette 
street, New York City, is distributing 
to the trade an attractive wall hanger. 
This card is grained and colored in 
imitation of wood. 
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“Inspected and 
Passed” 


Four generations 
of Americans have 
passed on Pexto 
tool quality. 

Pass it on yourself— 


it’s good through and 
through and 


‘‘Made in America’’ 








The Peck,Stow& Wilcox Company 


MFRS. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Tinsmiths’ 
& Sheet Metal Workers’ Tools & Machines, 
Builders & General Hardware. 


SouTHINGTON, Conn. CLEVELAND, O. 





Your customers are 
interested in sal- 


ability and profit. 














Re ot Ole, 
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It PLUGS the hole and It HUGS the hole 
Send for The New Rubber 


SAMPSON REPAIR PLUG 


For Automobile Inner Tubes. Instantly Cures the Puncture and Leaves No “Lump” 
: Eliminates the Carrying of Several Extra Tubes and Cuts Down the Cost of Repair to a 


Minimum. No Cumbersome Tools or Heating Irons Necessary—Only One Small Tool and 
: Was « Your Bare Hands. 


The Big Tire Feature of 1915 
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‘ Aroused great interest at the New York and Chicago Automobile 
; Shows—a pliable rubber plug with a metal core—feathers out at the 
5 edge and becomes an integral part of the tube. Not an experiment 
i of a nevice but the tested invention of a tire expert. Tested in 
tubes for upwards of 7,000 miles and never found wanting. Good for 
30,000 miles if the tube is. 





oO en No Cleanin No itin 

N Cem t 8 Wait g PRICES:—Neo. 1 Repair Kit, Con- 

4 An instant roadside repair as permanent as vulcanizing. Utilizes taining 1 Tool and 1 Assorted Plugs, 

3 the same principle used in fastening the valve stem in the tube—and $2.50. No.2 Sampson Carton Kit, Contain- 

‘HE positively cannot bite or chafe. Remit price direct, if your dealer ing 1 Tool and 4 Assorted Plugs, $1.50. 7 
|| ‘ hasn’t yet stocked it. Booklet mailed free. tes, 
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Marketing Motor Accessories in a Large City 


N the accompanying illustrations 
views are shown of the establish- 
ment of Armentrout & Sons, located 
at 1710 Fourteenth street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. In a recent letter 
to HARDWARE AGE this progressive 
firm gives its experience in the mar- 
keting of automobile supplies as fol- 
lows: 
“In our opinion it is bad policy in 
any business to run away from com- 











motor cars. On our removal to this, 
an automobile section, our motor ac- 
cessory department grew by leaps and 
bounds. 
A Suggested Stock of Motor Acces- 
sories 

“As an initial stock of motor ac- 
cessories, we would suggest the fol- 
lowing: Two popular brands of cylin- 
der oil, 1 barrel each of light, medium 
and heavy grades; one or more popu- 


The exterior of the store of Armentrout & Sons, 1710 Fourteenth street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


petition. To do business the first req- 
uisite is to go where there is business 
to get into the thick of it. 

“No competition is usually a syn- 
nym for no business. Our experi- 
ence in the automobile accessory trade 
fully bears out this theory of ours. 

“Until two years ago our location, 
in one of the best business sections 
.of Washington, did not even justify 
the very limited stock of motor ac- 
cessories we then had, as it was not 
an automobile district, though it was 
one of the streets most frequented by 


lar makes of spark plugs in the pro- 
portion of 65 of the %-inch size, 25 
of the %-inch size and 10 of the metric 
size; 100 feet of primary and 25 feet 
of secondary cable; 1 barrel of dry 
batteries; 6 tire interliners each of 
the 30 by 3-inch, and 30 by 3%-inch 
sizes, 4 of the 32 by 3%-inch size and 
2 of the 34 by 4-inch size; 1 dozen 
packages of tire repair gum; 1 dozen 
packages of heavy rubber cement each 
of the 5 and 15-cent tubes, and %- 
pint cans; 1 dozen boxes of cementless 
patches, 1 dozen packages of tire talc 
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or mica; 100 valve in-sides; 50 valve 
caps; % dozen valve tools; % dozen 
tire pressure gauges, 3 dozen pints, 1 
dozen quarts and % dozen half-gal- 
lons of metal polish; % dozen, 5- 
pound packages of automobile soap; 
1% dozen each of side and tail lamps 
(to sell at from $2.50 to $3); % doz- 
en each of 8, 10, 12 and 15-inch bulb 
horns; 1 dozen horn reeds; % dozen 
pairs of goggles (to sell at 25 and 50 
cents and $1); 3 ammeters; 100 pri- 
mary and 50 secondary terminals; 1 
dozen flexible metal lamp connectors; 
1 dozen gas tank keys; 3 24-hour 
clocks and an 8-day clock; % dozen 
mirrors, 3 each chain and clamp valve 
lifters, 3 each of oil and grease guns; 
tire chains, 4 pairs of the 30 by 3%- 
inch size, 3 pairs of the 32 by 3%- 
inch size, 2 pairs of the 34 by 4-inch 
size; 100 “X” chains each of the 314, 
4 and 4%-inch size; % dozen each of 
single and double acting pumps; 10 
tungsten electric bulbs of the 6-volt, 
2, 6, 8 and 10-candlepower sizes; 5 
carbon speedometer bulbs of the 6- 
volt size, % dozen packages of valve 
grinding compound, 10 feet radiator 
hose, 50 feet of %-inch galvanized, 
flexible cable, 50 feet of %4-inch cop- 
per tube, 10 square feet of asbestos 
sheet packing, 25 feet of brake lining 
and % dozen priming cocks of the % 
and %-inch sizes. 

“This would represent an invest- 
ment of from $350 to $400 and with 
the following items, which we assume 
are already in stock, would constitute 
a fair beginning. Measures, funnels, 
oil cans, oilers, waste, pet cocks, % 
and %-inch, sponges, chamois, %, % 
and l-inch belting (for fan belts), 
flashlights, packings, tools (consisting 
of screw drivers, monkey, pipe, end, 
socket, S and adjustable S wrenches 
and slipjoint pliers). 

“Local conditions should govern the 
tire question. Close to tire branches, 
tires are often sold at from 5 to 10 
per cent. profit, which does not justify 
the retailer’s investment. At more re- 
mote points the profit may justify 
stocking them, in which case we would 
suggest about 6 each of the 30 by 3- 
inch and 30 by 3%-inch, 2 of the 33 
by 4-inch, 4 of the 34 by 4-inch and 2 
of the 36 by 4% inch. 
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SPARTON 
WARNING SIGNALS 
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Sparton Warning Signals made a tremendous hit with 
motor car owners, motor car manufacturers and hard- 


ware dealers during 1914. 

Motor car owners found the Sparton always ready, always 
willing to give the proper and dignified warning so 
essential to safety-first motoring. 

Motor car manufacturers find the Sparton a wonderful 
asset to the sale of their cars because of the Sparton’s 

high standing among buyers who know. 


Hardware dealers find the Sparton a quick seller—a per- 
manent satisfaction giver. 


Right Now is when you should send in your 1915 order. 


If you are not a Sparton dealer send for our 1915 dealers’ 
proposition. Don’t delay—send now for complete 


details. 
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Sparks-Withington Company 
Jackson, Mich. 
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An interior view of the Armentrout store 


“The motor accessory business is 
as much a part of hardware as is 
carriage hardware, and when it has 
settled it will be in the reliable hands 
of the hardware merchant.” 


New Evinrude Catalog 


The Evinrude Motor Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is sending out its 1915 
catalog, which is an attractive looking 
booklet containing 63 pages. This 
new publication contains much infor- 
mation for the prospective purchaser 
of a rowboat motor. There are many 
views which show the convenience of 
the company’s motor and also illus- 
trations showing the plant in which it 
is built. 


Cochran Dash Oil Gauge 


The Cochran Pipe Wrench Mfg. 
Company, 7800 Woodlawn avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., is manufacturing the 
Cochran dash oil gauge. The com- 
pany states that this gauge can be at- 
tached to a motor car in a few min- 
utes, there being no holes to drill. It 
is stated to be. made from the best 
material and well finished. The brass 
pointer on the nickel scale, located n 
the dash, shows the amount of lubri- 
cating oil contained in the crank case. 

It is stated that the Cochran dash 
oil gauge is especially adapted for 























The Cochran dash oil gauge attached to a 
motor car 

service on Ford cars. These gauges 

are guaranteed for life, and they are 

priced at $2. 


“Curko” Valve Grinding Set 
and Valve Remover 


The Currier-Koeth Mfg. Company, 
Coudersport, Pa., is manufacturing 
the “Curko” Ford valve grinding set 




















The “Curko” Ford valve grinding set No. 

2 is shown at the top; the bottom section 

of the cut shows the “Curko” valve re- 
mover No. 10 


No. 2 and the “Curko” valve remover. 
The “Curko” Ford valve grinding set 
No. 2 contains 1 “Curko” Ford valve 
grinder No. 5, 1 “Curko” Ford valve 
remover No. 20 and 1 box of “Curko” 
grinding Compound. The No. 5 valve 
grinder has a handle which is fitted 
to the head with a universal joint, 
having in the center an equalizing 
spring so that when grinding the 
pressure on the valve head is equal, 
no matter from what angle the oper- 
ator works. This grinder is fitted 
with pins to suit the Ford valve head. 
It retails for 75 cents. 

The “Curko” Ford valve remover is 
made especially to fit the Ford valve 
spring. The frame is solid and the 
self-locking compressor plate may be 
adjusted by hand to permit the re- 
moval of the valve. The remover 
holds the spring compressed until it 
is to be replaced. 

The Ford valve grinding set is 
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packed in a fiber box, with a telescope 
cover. It retails for $1. 

The “Curko” valve remover No. 10 
will compress any valve spring on 
open or inclosed type valve spring 
motors, without removing the mani- 
fold. The frame is perforated to re- 
ceive the pin in the handle. By press- 
ing the handle straight down the self- 
locking compressor plate is raised a 
distance of one hole, or % in., which 
is usually enough to allow the valve 
to be removed. These valve removers 
are listed at 75 cents each. 


Stevens Tire Check Valve 
and Auto Cleaner 


The Stevens Mfg. & Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl., is marketing the 
Stevens tire check valve and the Ste- 
vens auto cleaner. The Stevens tire 
check valve is a small device intended 
to take the place of the auto tire 
valves commonly used. The company 
states that these check valves make 
tire inflation easy and quick. The 
Stevens valve is made on scientific 
principles, and of the best material. 
The valve shell is turned out of solid 
brass stock and it is carefully tested 
by a micrometer gauge to the thou- 
sandth part of an inch. These valves 
are tested to withhold a pressure of 
150 pounds, thus affording an ample 
factor of safety. 

The Stevens tire check valve is 
composed of 4 parts. There are no 
springs and its action is positive. The 
greater the air pressure in the tire 
the tighter the valve is closed. Sin- 
gle valves, complete, retail for 30 
cents. A set of four valves is priced 
at $1. 

The Stevens auto cleaner is a car- 
tridge shaped shell or can, with a 
capacity of 1 quart. The cleaner is 
drawn from solid brass without seams 
or joints. The end is closed by a bell 
shaped head, which is riveted and 
brazed in place. To this head is at- 
tached a handle containing a powerful 
and durable air pump. On the side of 
the shell is brazed a removable screw 
plug for filling the reservoir with 
fluid. On the rounded end of the 
shell is a nozzle. By pulling out the 
piston at the handle the nozzle will 




















The Stevens tire check valve is shown at 
the top; the lower view shows the Stevens 
auto cleaner 


deliver an intense stream of gasoline. 
The company states that each of 
these cleaners is carefully tested be- 
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HOW MANY “FORDS” 
PASS YOUR STORE? 


I'TH every “Ford” that passes your store 

y V the ‘‘Ford Special” spark plug becomes 

a more valuable proposition for YOU. 

“Ford” owners know at first glance that these 

plugs are a good thing to put on the car. And 

besides there is no possible way for you to lose 

money on a stock of “Ford Special” plugs. Read 
the Sharp guarantee: 


The Sharp Spark Plug Company guarantees to 
every dealer that any unsold Sharp Spark Plug 
purchased by him from the said company may 
be returned to the said company and the full 
purchase price will be promptly refunded. 


Read it through again. Could anything be 
fairer? 


SHARP SPARKS 


are the only spark plugs offered to you in this way, to the best of 
our knowledge and belief. It puts upon us all risk there may 
be, and leaves you absolutely protected. Send in today 
for your free copy of “Sharp Spark Plugs for 1915,” 
the most complete book ever issued on spark 


plugs. 

The Sharp Spark Plug Co. 

: oe ¢ | 3388 Broadview Road 
sereemewss CLEVELAND, 

OHIO 






















Mica insu- 
lation is 
subjected to 
1800 Ibs. 

pressure. 


No glue 
used. 










Kindly 
send me the 
FREE, new 
Sharp catalog 
“Sharp Spark 
Plugs for 1915”” by 
return mail. 
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fore shipment. When charged with 1 
quart of gasoline the cleaner weighs 
3% pounds. All parts are standard 
and they are interchangeable in case 
of damage. It is stated that by the 
use of this cleaner all grease, dust or 
grit can be instantly removed from 
the engine and other working mechan- 
ism of a motor car. The Stevens auto 
cleaner is priced at $6. 


Modern Ford Gasoline 
Gauge 


The Modern Specialty Company, 
212 Fifth street, Racine, Wis., is man- 
ufacturing the Modern Ford gasoline 
gauge, which shows the contents of a 
gasoline tank in gallons. This gauge 
is constructed of an outer tube of 
coppered steel, with an inner casting 
containing a brass float, which is fitted 
to a spiral upright. The upright turns 
the indicator on the dial as the gaso- 
line is raised or lowered in the tank. 
The nickeled head, containing an 

















The Modern Ford gasoline gauge 


etched brass dial and indicator, is 
threaded to fit any Ford tank. 

It is stated that all parts of this 
gauge are strongly constructed, and 
that there is no delicate mechanism in 
it. To attach the Modern Ford gaso- 
line gauge it is only necessary to un- 
screw the filler-cap and discard it, 
screwing the gauge into its place. The 
gauge then becomes a permanent part 
of the car. 

The Modern gasoline gauge fits all 
regular 10-gallon Ford tanks. The 
price of the gauge, complete and ready 


to install, is $1.50. A special model 
of this gauge for 16-gallon gasoline 
tanks located on the outside, in back 
of the seat, is priced at $3. 


My Auto, ’Tis of Thee 


Y auto, ’tis of thee, 
Short cut to poverty, 
Of thee I chant. 
I blew a pile of dough 
On you sometime ago, 
And now you refuse to go, 
Or won’t, or can’t. 


Thru town and country side, 

You were my joy and pride; 
A happy day. 

I loved thy gaudy hue, 

Thy nice, white tires so new, 

But now you’re down and out for true 
In every way. 


To thee, old rattle box, 

Came many bumps and knocks, 
For thee I grieve. 

Badly thy top is torn, 

Frayed are thy seats and worn, 

The whooping cough affects thy horn, 
I do believe. 


Thy perfume smells the breeze, 
While good folks choke and wheeze, 
As we pass by. 
I paid for thee a price, 
*T would buy a mansion. twice, 
Now everybody’s yelling “ice” 
I wonder why? 


Thy poor motor has the grippe, 

Thy spark plug has the pip, 
And woe is thine. 

I, too, have suffered chills, 

Ague and kindred ills, 

Endeavoring to pay my bills, 
Since thou wert mine. 


Gone is my bank roll now, 
No more ’twould choke a cow, 

As once before. 
Yet if I had the mon,’ 
So help me, John—Amen, 
I’d buy myself a car again, 

And speed some more. 

(J. F. in Holyoke Transcript.) 


Breeze Carbureter Catalog 


The Breeze Carbureter Company, 
250-252 South street, and 28 Calumet 
street, Newark, N. J., has recently 
published its new catalog. This book- 
let, which is of pocket size, illustrates 
the company’s line of automobile spe- 
cialties. It contains 36 pages and it is 
bound with a brown cover. 


THE BRAZIL TIRE & RUBBER COM- 
PANY, Chicago, IIl., has increased its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $40,000. 
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New Mosler Publications 


A. R. Mosler & Co., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., have recently published the 
“Spit Fire” Mother Goose Book and 
a chart of spark plug sizes for motor 
cars, both pleasure and commercial 
types. The “Spit Fire” Mother Goose 
Book sets forth in rhyme the advan- 
tages of using the Mosler product. It 
is printed upon book paper and it is 
well illustrated. The spark plug size 
chart is illustrated with color plates 
showing the different Mosler spark 
plugs. This chart shows exactly 
which of the company’s spark plugs 
is intended for use with different 
makes of automobiles and motor- 
cycies. 


The “Utility” Auto Lock 

The Backus Novelty Company, 
Smethport, Pa., is manufacturing the 
“Utility” lock for automobiles, which 




















This illustration shows different methods of using the “Evans” auto lock 








lock 
Backus Novelty Company 


The “Utility” auto made by the 
was patented on March 26, 1912. The 
company states that this lock may be 
used by the motorist for a number of 
purposes. It is useful for fastening 
robes and coats to the robe rail of a 
motor car, and the company states 
that it will not damage a woman’s 
hat. It may also be used to hold a 
robe over the radiator of a motor car 
in cold weather, and it is used as a 
precaution in fastening the side levers © 
or throttle levers on the steering 


wheel. 


The “Evans” Auto Lock 


The B. & E. Lock Company, 31° 
Seventh street, Des Moines, Iowa, is 
marketing the “Evans” auto lock, 
which has a polished, cast brass case 
and an adjustable, tempered steel 
shackle. The company states that 
this lock is extremely useful in pre- 
venting a thief from stealing a motor 
car to which it is attached, as with 
the “Evans” auto lock the two levers 
may be locked to the steering wheel 
or some other part of the frame, a3 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 
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Will He Wait 
For An Accident? — 


Think you that Mr. Motorist will wait until 
he hits something or somebody before he installs 
a horn on his automobile? Foolish question! 
The law makes him install some sort of a warn- 
ing sigrial. He won't dare run his car without 
it. But his pocketbook asks him, “will you pay 
$10 for motor safety when you can get it for 


$3.85>”” 


And when you show him the Rexo II, Mr. 
Motorist will pat his purse fondly and say, “| 
saved part of you for another good investment.” 


Dealers, the Rexo II is a horn that warns—it 
shouts “look out’’ with every sound wave that 
spread itself through the atmosphere. And the 
press of a button does the trick. Rexo II will 
sell to the people you sell to. 


The Garford Manufacturing Company 


100. Olive Street, Elyria, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


The Garford Mfg. Co. The Dean Electric Co. The Dean Electric Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 


The Sumter Telephone Supply Co., Sumter, S. C. 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


HUTCHINSON, Kan.—Frank M. McDermed of 523 So. Main 
street, requests catalogs on general hardware. 


LzeE, Mass.—C. H. Pease, senior member of the Pease Hard- 
war Company, has sold his interest in that concern to Arthur 
W. Pease, who, with Willis A. Pease, will continue the busi- 
ness under the same name. 


HomMER, Micu.—The Tillotson hardware stock has been 
traded to H. F. Austin. Catalogs requested. 


CHESANING, Micu.—Robert Wilkinson and O. C. Sperry 
have formed a partnership under the firm name of Sperry & 
Wilkinson, to deal in automobile accessories, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and 
tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lino- 
leum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, wagons and buggies, and washing machines. 


Eaton Rapips, Mico.—George Pettit has become associated 
with M. P. Bromeling as partner in the hardware business of 
Bromeling & Pettit. Among the lines handled are automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, linoleum, luricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, and washing machines. 


_ GAYLORD, Micu.—Harry Pelton has disposed of his interest 
a ~ Gaylord Hardware Company to the other members of 
e firm. 


MASON, Micu.—L. E. Salisbury is in charge of the business 
formerly conducted by W. J. Tunningley. 


MrT. CLEMENS, Micu.—Arthur Wolf has retired from the 
L. F. Wolf Hardware Company. A reorganization of the 
company has taken place and the business will be continued 
under the above title. . 


FRANKLIN, MINN.—Poss & Freeman have been succeeded 
by A. Poss. 


MARSHALL, MINN.—C. A. Ahren’s stock of hardware has 
been sold to Anton F. Jacobson. A stock of paints and oils 
will also be carried by the new owner. 


Rep LAKE FALLS, MINN.—Laurent & Shockley are pro- 
prietors of the business heretofore owned by Brockhoff & 
Shockley. Paints, oils, varnishes and glass, silverware, shelf 
hardware, pumps, dairy supplies, washing machines, barn 
equipment and lightning rods. 


St. Paut, MInn.—The St. Paul Hardware & Builders’ 
read $1 Company has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000, by Lewis Swenson, Arthur M. Larson and S. 
Forrestad, to conduct both a wholesale and retail business in 
the following: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, home barber’ supplies, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lime and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and lass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf-hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, tin shop, toys and games, wagons and buggies, and 
washing machines. 


WHEATON, MINN.—John F. Carlson has purchased an in- 
terest in the implement business of A. E. Johnson. The new 
firm will operate under the name of Johnson & Carlson. 


COLUMBIA, Mo.—W. B. Palmer has sold his stock or one- 
third interest in the Palmer-Johnson Hardware Company to 
A. F. Everhart and F. L. Johnson, junior members of the 
firm. The name of the company will remain unchanged. 


EEMDEN, Mo.—W. L. Simmons has bought out his partner, 
C. M. Carlile, in the Carlile & Simmons implement and hard- 
ware business. The work of invoicing has been completed, 
and Mr. Simmons is now in charge. 


SAVANNAH, Mo.—The Seamans-Graff Implement Company, 
whose stock consists of bathroom fixtures, belting and pack- 
ing, churns, silverware, pumps, shelf hardware, washing ma- 
chines, has added a line of hardware. 


WELLSVILLE, Mo.—Metcalf & Smith requests catalogs on 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, dairy sup- 
plies, lubricating oils, furnaces, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, galvanized and tin sheets, mechanics’ tools, sew- 
ing machines, prepared roofing, wagons and buggies and 
pumps. . 


JOPLIN, Mont.—A. H. Layton and M. H. Snippen, doing 
business under the name of the Joplin Hardware & Imple- 
ment Company, have dissolved partnership. A. H. Layton 
will continue the business under the former title. 


LAMBERT, Mont.—The stock of Winkes & Dohetty, com- 
prising automobile accessories, cream separators, lubricating 
oils, heavy hardware and gasoline engines, has been traded 
to Henry Winkes, who requests catalogs on automobile acces- 
sories, automobiles and farm implements. 


REED PoInt, Mont.—The Reed Point Trading Company has 
erected a new building, and expects to occupy it about 
April 15. Catalogs on shelf hardware and furniture requested. 


BROKEN Bow, Nes.—-The implement and harness business 
of J. A. Kirk and James McMillan has passed into the pos- 
session of H. H. Squires. 


HACKENSACK, N. J.—The Romaine Hardware Company, es- 
tablished in 1906, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000, by Theodore Romaine, Demarest Romaine and Mary 
Romaine, to deal in bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, cutlery, dog collars, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils and 
varnishes, prepared roofing, pumps, shelf hardware, and 
washing machines. 


HIGHTSTOWN, N. J.—Stultz & Rhenow have taken over the 
stock of S. E. G. Hutchinson, consisting of a general line of 
hardware, paints, oils, brushes, glass and household utensils. 


BROADALBIN, N. Y.—Hillman & Benedict have secured the 
Hagadorn & Vail hardware stock. They request catalogs on 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, tin shop, and washing machines. 


FuLTon, N. Y.—The Palmer-Hope Hardware Company, Inc., 
has established itself in business here, as successor to George 
Johnston and will carry a wholesale and retail line of auto- 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, furniture department, galvanized and tin _ sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys and games, wagons 
and buggies, and washing machines, on which items the 
company requests catalogs; also mill supplies. 


FULTONVILLE, N. Y.—A change has taken place in the firm 
of Brace & Richtmyer. R. A. Brace has retired. Richtmyer 
& Van Horne are the new owners. 


HorRNELL, N. Y.—The partnership of Shultz & Mahoney has 
been dissolved, C. D. Shultz retiring from business after 38 
years’ service. Fred R. Lamphear, son-in-law of Mr. Schultz, 
will continue. 


MarRIoNn, N. Y.—The firm of Crane & Luce, hardware deal- 
ers, has been dissolved, H. Crane withdrawing. The firm 
will hereafter be known as Luce & Pratt. 


NEw YorkK, N. Y.—Joseph J. Schlesinger, wholesaler and 
retailer of hardware, tools, auto supplies, etc., at 215 East 
Houston street, is successor to the Fordham Hardware Com- 
pany, Fordham road, near Webster avenue. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—C. C. Harcourt has become identified 
with the C. D. Johnson Hardware Company at 260 Main 
street, wholesalers and retailers of bathroom fixtures, dog 
collars, mechanics’ tools, prepared roofing, shelf hardware, 
builders’ hardware and cutlery. The company plans to make 
extensive improvements in the store in the near future which 
will greatly improve its appearance. 


SKANEATELES, N. Y.—Tucker, Morner & Krebs have built 
an addition on the rear of their store measuring 40 by 24 
feet. 


GREENVILLE, OHI0.—Wright & Clark, dealing in belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 


shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons and bug- 


gies, and washing machines, have transferred their stock to 
Searle & Eliker. Catalogs requested on the above items. 


HAMILTON, OnHI0.—The Shafer Implement Company has 
been incorporated by John Shafer, Birdie Shafer, H. H. Smith 
and L. G. Shafer; capital $10,000. Among the lines handled 
by the new firm are belting and packing, buggy whips, churns, 
cream separators, gasoline engines, harness, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, shelf hardware, wagons and buggies, 
and washing machines, on which catalogs are requested. 


MADISON, On10.—The store conducted by W. W. Waters 
for a number of years, has passed into the hands of D. H. 
Behm, who will add several new lines to his present stock. 


NEWARK, On10.—The Coulter McKay Company will, on or 
about April 1, move to new quarters, and requests catalogs 
on automobile accessories. 


. 
SYCAMORE, On10.—Kraft & Co. is the title of a new con- 
cern which has acquired the hardware stock of F. J. Wen- 
singer. The new owner will also handle farm implements. 
Catalogs requested on shelf hardware. 


Hooker, Oxia.—C. F. Rose, dealing in hardware, imple- 
ments and furniture, has disposed of his stock to the Haynes- 
Flaming Hardware Company. 


CARLISLE, Pa.—The new warehouse and store room of S. H. 
Jackson & Son at 46 West Louther street, has been com- 
pleted. The concern has been in business since 1885. 
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Good Buying 
Made Easy 


Is a catalogue worth spending YOUR time upon? 





Here is a test that will tell: 

Does it name net prices? 

Does it guarantee its prices? 

Is it issued often enough so its offerings are always up to date? 


Then, is the house back of the catalogue reliable? Do its 
goods average BETTER VALUE than they appear on 


paper ? 


Can you buy from it at random and be sure of getting bed 
rock prices? | 


If the answer is YES you will have a book worth more than 
a ton of the ordinary sort of catalogue. 


Such a catalogue is the March number of “OUR DRUM- 
MER,” now in the mails. 


Unless you are too busy to make money, you can't afford 


NOT to study it. 


BUTLER BROTHERS 


Exclusive Wholesalers of General Merchandise 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ; 
MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS , f 
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EVINRUDE Detachable 


Rowboat and Canoe Motor 
WITH MUTOMATIC REVERSE 
The 1915 Evinrude Rowboat and Canoe 


Motor with Automatic Reverse has made 
a great sensation in the detachable motor 
field. 100 per cent more flexibility — 
forward — reverse — maneuver as you 
choose — by simply giving the tiller hand- 
le a quarter turn. Must be seen to be 
fully appreciated. Ask your dealer for 
demonstration. Standard equipment in- 
cludes Built-in Magneto, Maxim Silencer. 
Prices— $60.00 to $80.00 
With Battery Ignition $5.00 Less. 
Catalogue sent free upon request. 
12 BEAUTIFUL POSTER STAMPS SENT FOR 4 CENTS. 


Evinrude Motor Company 
No. 25 Evinrude Block, - Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 
ee eaiae eine BRANCHES 
69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. - 218 State St., Boston, Mass. 
436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. - 182 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
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